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DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is not the object of this paper to enlarge upon the evils of 
the American system of divorce. They are already notorious, 
and have attracted the attention of many thoughtful men. In 
March, 1887, an appropriation was made by Congress for an in- 
vestigation of the subject and the collection of statistics in 
the various States. The work has been well accomplished, and a 
voluminous report, prepared under the supervision of Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, has been transmitted to 
the Senate, and printed. It contains an analysis of the laws of 
the States relating to marriage and divorce, and a full and clear 
compilation of the statistics of the subject in all its phases. 
Whoever cares to know the proportions which the business of 
divorce has attained in this country, can satisfy his curiosity by 
referring to the book. It appears that in the 20 years from 1867 
to 1886, inclusive, there were granted in the United States (4 per 
cent. of the counties not included) 328,716 divorces. The rate 
varies considerably in the different States. Illinois leads the way 
with 36,072, Ohio is a good second with 26,327, Indiana returns 
25,193, and Michigan 18,433. Some of the smaller States have 
done as well in proportion; Rhode Island offering the respecta- 
ble number of 4,462, New Hampshire 4,979, and Maine 10,248. 
But these numbers are not to be equalized through the years 
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covered by the report, because it is shown that during the whole 
time divorce has been increasing at a rate more than twice as 
great as that of the increase of population, having gained more 
than 150 per cent. between 1867 and 1886. The statistics for 
1886, the last year covered by the report, show that 25,535 
divorces were granted in the United States, exclusive of South 
Carolina, where no divorce law exists. This rate for 20 years, 
even if the steady increase that had taken place up to that year 
had suddenly ceased, would give 510,700 divorces, in place of 
the 328,716 reported for the 20 years preceding. But there is 
not the least reason to suppose that the rate of increase that has 
hitherto prevailed has been in any degree checked. On the con- 
trary, it is a matter of notoriety that the business is everywhere 
accelerating, and it is probable that the ratio of increase is also 
steadily enlarging. The number of courts in the United States 
in which divorces are granted is about 8,000; and it is likely 
that during the present year, at a moderate estimate, not less 
than 35,000 divorces will be granted, almost entirely among the 
Protestant white population. The proportion of divorces to 
marriages varies materially in different States, and in seven runs 
from 1 in 20tolin7. These figures of course take no account 
of the applications for divorce which fail of success. While 
relatively the largest share succeed, the number of those that fail 


is considerable. In these cases separation always takes place 


between the parties, and the marriage is usually as effectually 
broken up by the divorce proceedings as if the decree was actu- 
ally granted. 

This brief statement of the leading facts, which acquire great 
additional force when pursued into their details, is enough to 
show that the whole business is a disgrace to our country and an 
alarming menace to social order. Whether it be the fruit or the 
accompaniment of free institutions, free education, and free re- 
ligion, it is manifest that there is something in these facts that 
requires correction. (Tt is remarkable that divorce is most fre- 
quent in the States where churches are most numerous, educa- 
tional machinery most elaborate, and the theory of morality 
maintained at its highest point) The institution of the family is 
the beginning of government and the foundation of society. In 
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' proportion as that is permanent, sound, and wholesome, so will 
be the framework that is reared upon it. As the family tie be- 
comes loose and precarious, and signifies only a union hastily 
formed, easily broken, and lightly regarded, all the moralities on 
which the social system rests must depreciate and decay. 

But the point to which these suggestions are intended to be 
addressed, is not the consequences of the disease, but the remedy 
for it. What can be done, if anything can be done, to stem a 
tide already so high and which is rising so fast? This question 
is not a new one. It has engaged the attention of many wise 
and christian men for several years past. An organization 
known as the National Divorce League has been for some time 
in operation, the purpose of which is the reform of the divorce 
system. It is largely to this association that we are indebted for 
the important step taken by Congress in providing for the report 
that has been mentioned, which enables the American peo- 
ple for the first time to see distinctly the actual proportions of 
this system, and the speed with which its results are taking 
place. Other good work has been done by the league in ef- 
forts toward legislation in various States, some of which have 
been successful, introducing salutary restrictions in divorce 
proceedings. But these exertions do not answer the purpose. 
Useful, undoubtedly, so far as they go, they do not go far 
enough to produce any appreciable effect. Despite them, as has 
been already pointed out, the rate of divorce has continued 
to increase, and without perceptible check anywhere. It is 
manifest that if the disease is to be arrested, some remedy far 
more thorough and radical will have to be resorted to, and pub- 
lic sentiment brought up to the point of adopting and maintain- 
ing it: I venture to suggest, as the result of a long observation 
of judicial proceedings in this class of cases, that the remedy will 
be found in the entire abolition of the sort of divorce that allows 
the parties, or either of them, to marry again. 

That legal means must always be provided by which separa- 


tion may be obtained between husbands and wives in proper 
cases, the custody of children provided for, and just provision 
made for the support of an injured wife, as well as for the relief 
of an injured husband from liability for the expenses of an un- 
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worthy wife, is plain enough. Such is the separation known 
in the law as a divorce a mensa et thoro. It is a divorce to all 
intents and purposes as effectual as any, except that it does not 
allow either party to contract a second marriage while the other 
party is living. The question is not whether divorce laws shall 
exist, but whether they shall permit the divorced parties to re- 
marry. Here, it is believed, will be found the main spring of 
the whole mischief. If that right were taken away, nine tenths, 
perhaps ninety-nine hundredths, of the divorce cases that now 
crowd the calendar of the courts and pollute the columns of the 
newspapers would at once disappear. In the vast majority of 
instances, the desire on the part of one or the other or both to 
remarry is the foundation of the whole proceeding. A certain 
proportion of cases would still remain in which divorce would 
be necessary, but it would be very small. No lawyer or judge 
who has given attention to the course of this business can doubt 
that the bulk of it would vanish at once, if the law should pre- 
sent to the parties the alternative either to live together or to live 
single so long as they both should survive. 

On the subject of divorce a vinculo, that is, such a divorce 
as admits of remarriage, two theories have prevailed. One is 
that it should be granted only for adultery. The other, that it 
should be allowed as well for any other cause whenever, by the 
fault of one party and without the fault of the other, a continu- 
ance of the union has become impossible, or so nearly intolerable 
that it cannot reasonably be required. What and how many 
causes should be regarded as coming within the latter category, 
is a question on which there is naturally a wide variance of opin- 
ion; and the statutes of different States answer it in very differ- 
ent ways. 

The advocates of the theory of divorce a vinculo for adultery 
alone, base their views on what is claimed to be the precept of 
Christ as given in St. Matthew’s Gospel, and upon the idea that 
some moralists entertain of the peculiar heinousness of that 
offense against the marriage relation, as compared with any 
other. In the text of St. Matthew, Christ is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, save for fornication, 
and shall marry another, committeth adultery.” But in the 
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Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, the words here italicized are 
omitted, and the language as there given is a distinct condemna- 
tion of the putting away a wife for any cause whatever, and 
marrying another. By what authority, intelligible to a layman, is 
the statement of St. Matthew accepted and that of St. Mark and 
St. Luke rejected? Both cannot be right. Is it more likely 
that the two are mistaken than the one? This argument in 
favor of divorce and remarriage, might therefore be sufficiently 
answered by the remark that it is not made out that Christ ever 
used the language on which it is based. Such is the view that 
has always been taken by the Roman Catholic Church; and 
however inclined a good Protestant may be on general principles 
to reject the interpretation of his theological opponents, it is 
easier to reject than to confute it. 

But even if the report of St. Matthew is to be taken as 
the true one, the proposal to base legislation at this day upon its 
words, without regard to the very different circumstances under 
which, and the very different purpose for which, they were 
spoken, is one that will hardly survive serious examination. 
Divorce among the Jews at that time was practically voluntary 
on the part of the husband, and was in no respect a legal remedy. 
It was not at all in reference to any proceeding under the civil 
law that Christ uttered the language in question. How scrupu- 
lously he refrained, in his ministry upon earth, from interference 
with the laws of the country, or with any legal or political ques- 
tion of the day, was illustrated when he said: “ Render unto 
Ceesar the things that be Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
be God’s.” It would hardly be claimed upon any other subject 
than this, that modern legislation should be dictated by the lan- 
guage of Scripture texts. It would not be generally agreed that 
there should be no legal means for the recovery of personal prop- 
erty because Christ said: “Ifa man take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also.” Nor that assault and battery should not be 
actionable because it was in like manner declared: “If a man 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” The 
opponents of capital punishment do not consider themselves an- 
swered by the text that says: “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man let his blood be shed”; nor if that were all that is to 
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be urged in reply to them, could it be reasonably claimed that 
they are answered. The advocates of prohibition have not re- 
garded it as fatal to their scheme that Christ turned water into 
wine, to furnish a wedding party who had consumed what had 
been previously provided; and those who propose a regulated 
license system do not maintain that its propriety is sufficiently 
established by the performance of that miracle. It will not be 
contended that adultery is a light and venial offense because 
Christ passed no harsher judgment upon the woman whose guilt 
was clear, than to say to her: “ Neither do I condemn thee; go, 


and sin no more.” Nor will it be admitted that meekness is 
necessary to entitle an heir at law to succeed to an estate be- 
cause it has been said: ‘‘ The meek shall inherit the earth.” It 


was formerly urged in behalf of slavery that it encountered no 
rebuke from Christ, though prevailing in his time on earth to an 
almost incredible extent; and that it had the actual approval of 
St. Paul. But very few Christians deemed this argument decis- 
ive in favor of the American institution. It is in no sense to 
disparage the excellence of scriptural precepts to say that upon 
questions of modern law they are not conclusive authorities, and 
that they cannot be justly applied to purposes for which they 
were not intended and to which they are not applicable. It must 
be apparent to reflecting minds, that the allowance of divorce and 
remarriage for adultery alone, and not for other causes by which 
equal guilt has brought upon equal innocence the same result, 
cannot be maintained, unless some other reason can be given for 
it than the verse from St. Matthew. 

That adultery is a crime so specially heinous that it should 
have a greater legal effect upon the marriage relation than other 
offenses which equally destroy it, is another proposition that will 
be found difficult to support by any such course of reasoning as 
judicial conclusiens usually result from. 

If a proceeding for divorce were a measure designed for the 
punishment of the offender, the question of the relative criminal- 
ity of the offense would be properly open for consideration. But 
such is not its nature. It is simply a private action by the ag- 
grieved party to obtain the relief afforded by a dissolution of the 
marriage. If the charge is such as should be criminal by statute, 
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it can be made so; and the guilty party can be prosecuted and 
punished quite irrespective of any proceedings for divorce. 

The relative moral status of dissimilar crimes suggests an in- 
quiry which there are no means of answering. It is one of those 
questions, precious to casuists, which have the advantage of end- 
less discussion without danger of a decision. That some crimes 
are of much greater enormity than others, is readily perceived. 
But there still remains a very large number that it is difficult to 
compare. Whether robbery is worse than arson, or arson than 
forgery, or forgery than abduction, must depend very much upon 
the circumstances that give character to the particular case. In 
all serious offenses it is easy enough to suppose cases of extreme 
aggravation or of extreme palliation. Without at all underrat- 
ing the moral guilt of adultery, and whatever view may be taken 
of it by those whose conceptions of personal purity are the 
most exalted, it is not easy to see how in its legal character and 
effect it is a greater crime against a wife that her husband should 
have committed an act of infidelity, than that he should have 
made an assault upon her with intent to murder, or should have 
rendered her life intolerable by a long series of brutal cruelties 
or by excessive and incurable intemperance, or without excuse 
should have deliberately deserted her, or brought about the same 
result by commission of some felony that consigned him to a 
prison for a term of years. Moralists may draw casuistical and 
mystical distinctions between the relative guilt of these offenses, 
but the practical sense of mankind will reject them in the busi- 
ness of law-making. In many states, as in England, adultery is 
not an indictable offense. Where indictable, it is not usually 
made a felony or punished with great severity. In England, 
adultery in the husband is not a ground for divorce, unless ac- 
companied with aggravation or cruelty. Ut is only in America 
that a divorce can be obtained by a wife for a single act of adul- 
tery, perhaps brought to light by the exertions of detectives, and 
established upon conflicting evidence to the satisfaction of a jury 
who sympathize with the efforts of an attractive woman to get 
rid of a disagreeable husband so as to try the lottery of marriage 
again.) That the offense on the woman’s part is, for very obvi- 
ous reasons, a more heinous one, has in all ages been universally 
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conceded. And that is the ground of the distinction in this re- 

spect between the English and the American law of divorce. 

But, on the other hand, cases of that sort among respectable mar- 
ried women, where the hubsand himself has not been in some 
ray in fault, are very rare. 

While, therefore, it is plain enough that divorce a vinculo 
should be granted for adultery, so long as it is granted at all, 
it is clear that it can never be generally restricted to that cause 
alone. The justice of such a restriction cannot be vindicated, 
and will not be conceded. If it is right and expedient to give 
to a person whose husband or wife has been guilty of this 
offense, the right to marry again, how can that privilege be 
denied to one whose marriage relation has been rendered equally 
intolerable or impossible of continuance by the equally grave 
fault of the other party? Wherever the line may be drawn by 
different legislatures between the causes that do and those that 
do not amount to a destruction of the nuptial tie, so long as 
marriage is treated as a civil contract, to be regulated by law, it 
is idle to expect that where such destruction is deemed to have 
taken place, the right of remarriage will be granted to the inno- 
cent party in one case and refused in another which is precisely 
the same in its result. Whether, upon theoretical reasoning, it 
ought to be or not, it is safe to assume, for the purposes:of this 
discussion, that in the great majority of American States it never 
will be, as it never has been. 

Even if in one or two States the law could be so framed and 
maintained, it would be completely nullified by the larger facili- 
ties for divorce offered in other and adjoining States. Under 
the Constitution any citizen can obtain a legal residence in any 
State, and become as fully entitled to the remedies given by its 
laws as if he had been born on the soil. The consequence is that 
to those States which offer the greatest opportunities for divorce, 
large numbers of people from other States repair to get the ben- 
efit of them. A very considerable share of divorces granted 
there, are to applicants from elsewhere who have acquired, or 
pretended to acquire, a residence for that purpose. And it is 
therefore impossible to restrict the causes of divorce unless the 
restriction can be extended to all the States. 
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Suggestions have been made in some quarters that a national 
and uniform law of divorce might be enacted by Congress. But 
under the Constitution of the United States no power exists in 
the federal government to legislate upon the subject at all, ex- 
cept for the Territories. It is exclusively within the province of 
the States. An amendment of the Constitution would, therefore, 
first be necessary. The great difficulties that fortunately lie in 
the way of the adoption of constitutional amendments, render it 
extremely improbable that such a one should ever come to pass. 
Nor is it in any view desirable that it should. The boundary 
line between the powers of the States and of the national 
government is clearly and wisely marked out. Grave mis- 
chief and danger would arise from impairing the symmetry of 
our political system and the fundamental principles upon which 
it rests, by attempting to transfer from the one side or the other 
powers that properly, if not necessarily, belong where they are 
already placed. Any temporary advantage so gained would be 
much more than offset by the permanent evil. That process, once 
begun, would have noend. The distinction between constitution 
and legislation is wide and plain. The Constitution has two func- 
tions only: to establish and secure in perpetuity the fundamental 
principles on which government rests, and the safeguards those 
principles have been found by experience to require; and to pro- 
vide the machinery of the federal government. To incorporate 
also provisions on topics within the changeful domain of State leg- 
islation, would be not only wrong in theory but fatal in practice. 

But even were this subject brought within the control of 
Congress, what reasonable prospect would there be of any law to 
regulate it that would be materially different from those of the 
States? What public opinion in the States demands, may be 
expected from State legislation. What it does not sustain, is not 
to be expected from the representatives of the people of those 
States in Congress who are guided by the sentiments of their 
constituents. Uniformity of enactment might be obtained, 
some of the more glaring excrescences of extreme legislation 
might be pruned off, and some useful restrictive features of pro- 
cedure adopted. But these would not go near the root of the 
matter. The principal evils would remain as they are. 
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The real alternative, therefore, may as well be distinctly 
faced. The system must continue substantially as it is, scanda- 
lous, demoralizing, dangerous, rapidly increasing in its annual 
harvest of mischief; or it must be plucked up by the roots. 
There is no middle ground. Feeble palliatives may be devised; 
but they will be, as they have been, altogether inadequate to 
arrest in any perceptible degree the progress of the disorder, 
much less to eradicate it. 

Divorces, as at present allowed, may be divided into three 
classes: the just, the collusive, and the fraudulent. The first 
class, which includes those cases in which a legal separation of 
some sort is necessary, is small in proportion to the other two. 
A very large number, by the consent of both parties, are active 
or tacit. These it is absolutely impossible to prevent tinder ex- 
isting facilities, which if denied by the State where the parties 
happen to live, are easily attainable in another. The only 
means by which courts can ever do justice in any civil case, 
is by hearing both sides. No tribunal has any fower of deter- 
mining the propriety of a plaintiff's claim, or even of inves- 
tigating it, except through the resistance of the defendant, by 
which its defects are exposed, its evidence criticised, cross- 
examined, or impeached, and the answer to it presented. Hence 
arises the fundamental principle that no legal right of any person 
can be judicially affected until he has had his day in court—his 
just opportunity, upon due notice of the claim made against him, 
to appear and be heard, by himself, his witnesses, and his coun- 
sel. But if the defendant declines to appear, and, much more, i 
he covertly endeavors to promote the success of the plaintiff, 
a court has no means whatever of ascertaining the real merits of 


the case, and must receive as true that which is prima facie 
proved and virtually admitted. Divorce is not in the discretion 
of the court; it is the legal right of the party who establishes 
the facts required by the statute. In collusive cases it is granted 
upon grounds that are really fictitious, but which the evidence, 
unexplained and uncontradicted, tends to support; or for actual 
causes, given for the purposes of the suit. There is not a mar- 
ried pair in the United States, capable of locomotion, who could 
not, if both should concur, obtain a divorce under existing laws, 
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without committing any crime that could be legally exposed or 
punished. 

Fraudulent divorces are obtained in great numbers by one 
party without the collusion of the other; usually, though not 
always, by resort to some other State than the one in which they 
reside. These decrees are very often invalid in law for want of 
jurisdiction of the court over the defendant. But to get them 
set aside as illegal, or to establish the defendant’s rights, requires 
in the first place the intelligence and legal knowledge necessary 
to an understanding of the situation; next, the means to prose- 
cute, often in a distant tribunal, the requisite litigation; and, 
finally, the disposition to do so where, whether legally or not, 
the marriage is virtually at an end, and nothing is to be gained 
by a reversal of the decree. Divorces of this kind, really illegal, 
are often allowed to stand and to take effect for one of these rea- 
sons. Nor is it possible to prevent them. 

What, then, is the objection to the entire abolition of the 
divorce a vincudo, retaining in its place only suitable legal pro- 
visions for separation and its incidents, when shown to be neces- 
sary? None has ever been stated, except the hardship imposed 
upon the party who is entitled to a separation, by the prohibition 
of a second marriage during the lifetime of the offending hus- 
band or wife. That there are cases of not infrequent occurrence 
where the conduct of one of the parties to a marriage renders a 
separation unavoidable, but where the other party is blameless, and 
if set free might reasonably desire and expect a more fortunate 
relation, is not to be denied. And instances of that sort natur- 
ally excite sympathy. But laws should be framed to secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number. The true and sound 
policy in legislation is that which is derived from a just survey 
of the whole field affected, and not from a view of a small part 
of it. There never was, and there never can be, a human law, 
however salutary and indispensable, that is not fruitful of cases 
of individual hardship. Those provisions that are universally 
adopted, and without which social life could not go on or busi- 
ness be transacted, are nevertheless the very means by which 
personal wrong is often brought to pass. No one would pro- 
pose to dispense with the statute of limitations, or the statute of 
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frauds. Yet how often are they made the instruments of gross 
injustice in individual cases. It is not, therefore, an argument 
against a law that such cases must result from it; the real ques- 
tion is, whether the good it does is sufficient to counterbalance 
them; whether, in short, a statute that, like all statutes, must 
necessarily work both good and harm, will do on the whole so 
much more good than harm that its enactment is to be desired. 

The misconduct that affords legal ground for a divorce is far 
from being the only cause by which marriage is defeated of its 
just purposes, and rendered a burden instead of a benefit. In- 
sanity, accident, incurable illness or infirmity, personal peculiar- 
ities even, may, without any moral fault in the sufferer, effect 
that result. And misconduct of many kinds, though not such 
as warrants a divorce, may completely destroy the relation. Yet 
in none of these cases can there be any relief. Even a hopeless 
uncongeniality, or, as it is called in some divorce laws, “ incom- 
patibility of temper,” may render the union so unhappy that all 
observers must agree that the parties would be better apart, and 
still better if each was more fortunately married. There is so 
much force in this, that in various States incompatibility of tem- 
per has been made a ground of divorce; and in others it has 
been allowed for any cause whatever that seems sufficient to the 
discretion of the court. 

Marriage is, therefore, at best, to some extent a lottery, and 
especially when it is hastily or prematurely contracted. In most 
cases its misfortunes are not remediable at law. If in those in 
which such redress has been hitherto afforded, the parties should 
be deprived of it, they would only be left on the same footing 
with the many who are equally unfortunate, and equally without 
redress. 

It is to be remembered, further, that allowing the remarriage 
of divorced persons who are themselves without fault, necessarily 
involves the same privilege to those for whose misconduct the 
divorce is granted. It will be conceded that no such reward 
should be conferred on this class, yet it is unavoidable if re- 
marriage is allowed at all. Provisions have in some instances 
been adopted prohibiting the guilty party from marrying again; 
but these are utterly futile, because they have no éperation out- 
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side of the State in which the divorce takes place. In any other 
State the person affected can be lawfully married, and a marriage 
good where it is celebrated, is by universal and necessary rule 
good everywhere. Such a restriction, therefore, imposes upon 
the party only the inconvenience of going into another State to 
celebrate his second marriage. There is a just repugnance 
among States to giving effect within their borders, by statute, to 
the legislation of other States. It is not to be expected that all 
would unite in making such marriage illegal. But even were 
that to take place in all States, if a divorced man should go into 
another State and contract marriage with a woman ignorant of 
the restriction placed upon him, as a woman almost necessarily 
would be, humanity would revolt from the proposal to declare, as 
against her, such a marriage void. In case of bigamy, that con- 
sequence follows, however innocent the second wife may be, be- 
cause the rights of the first must be maintained, and a man can- 
not have two lawful wives at once. But where the first wife is 
divorced, and perhaps married again, it is idle to expect and 
unjust to ask for legislation that would invalidate the husband’s 
second marriage to an innocent woman who was without notice 
of the restriction upon him created in another jurisdiction. It is 
probable that in those cases where good cause for divorce actu- 
ally exists, and where relief is necessarily and properly sought, 
the misconduct is in nine cases out of ten on the part of the 
husband. This will be borne out by statistics. It is almost 
always in the power of the man to marry again, as he is not re- 
quired to wait until he is asked. The proportion of remarriages 
among divorced men must necessarily be much greater than 
among divorced women. It is clear, therefore, that in affording 
to the innocent party, sometimes a man, more frequently a woman, 
the right to marry again, a very large proportion of the re- 
marriages take place with those to whom the right should not be 
accorded, and would not be if a discrimination could be made. 
Of fraudulent divorces, the larger number are procured by hus- 
bands. In those that are collusive, the propriety of allowing re- 
marriage to either party would not be contended for, were it 
possible to distinguish them. Whether, therefore, divorces are 
of either of the three classes mentioned, it becomes apparent that 
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in order to afford the really innocent party the right to marry 
again, the same right is unavoidably extended to ten times as 
many cases in which the conduct of the party contracting has 
been either guilty, fraudulent, or collusive. It is an old maxim 
that it is better that ten guilty should escape, than that one inno- 
cent man should be convicted; but will it be contended, as a 
matter of sound policy, that it is better that ten guilty marriages 
should take place, than that one innocent divorced person should 
be restrained from a second marriage while the partner in the 
first survives? 

The idea that facilities for remarriage should be offered by 
law to those whose connection has proved unfortunate by the 
fault of the other party, is of modern origin. The world fora 
long time did well enough without it, and with far less trouble 
between husband and wife than now takes place. If, like some 
other changes that advancing civilization has brought about, it 
had proved beneficial, it would be no argument against it that it 
was not invented sooner. In England, divorce was practically 
unknown until a very recent period, the only means by which 
it could be obtained being by special act of Parliament, founded 
on the judgment of two successive courts, and requiring an ex- 
penditure so heavy as to be quite beyond the reach of most peo- 
ple. Wherever the Roman Catholic religion prevails, divorce is 
for the most part unknown, because it is condemned by the 
church. In South Carolina, though its people are principally 


Protestants, there has never been any divorce a vinculo, except 


during the carpet-bag and Negro government that succeeded the 
civil war. That legislature enacted a divorce law, which, when 
the people regained control of the State, was repealed. If such a 
law had been found necessary there, it would have been adopted, 
or at least suffered to remain when once placed on the statute 
book. The truth is that the necessity for this adjunct to mar- 
riage has not been shown by the experience of those who have 
been without it. 

It is sometimes urged in its behalf, that if divorced persons 
are compelled to remain single, they are liable to fall into im- 
morality. With regard to American women, it would surely be 
a cruel injustice to say that an unmarried life has any such ten- 
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dency. All experience is to the contrary. Certainly, among 
women the exceptions to strict morality will not be found so 
numerous in single as in married life. It has already been 
pointed out that the number of divorced men to whom upon any 
recognized principle it would be deemed right to allow remar- 
riage, is comparatively small. If, as respects that number, it may 
be said that celibacy might impel toward irregularity of life, 
that consideration is far more than outweighed by the enormous 
inducements to immorality that the present facilities for divorce 
hold out to the married. It is notorious that the desire to be 


rid of a relation that has ceased to be pleasant, leads many a 
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man, and not a few women, to conduct either intended to bring 


about that result, or recklessly entered upon in the feeling 
that if it take place it will not be unwelcome. | Chancelor Kent 
observed that, in acting judicially in a large number of divorce 
cases, he had reason to believe that adultery was sometimes 
committed by the husband for the very purpose of the divorced 
The history of the subject in other countries goes to prove that 
immorality increases as facilities for divorce are enlarged. They 
are a stimulus to it, not a preventive. 

It is in fact the ease with which divorces are obtained that is 
at the bottom of a very large proportion of matrimonial quarrels. 
[t is the ever-present suggestion of possible change in the rela- 
tion, the constant attraction toward others with whom it would 
seem to be more desirable, the pernicious example of divorce 
and remarriage by which they are surrounded, that lead people 
of a certain class, not the best, certainly, but by no means the 
worst, to feel impatient of the bond under which they live, to 
exaggerate each other’s faults, to be careless of each other’s merits, 
and to speculate upon the alluring prospect of “fresh fields and 
pastures new.” It would create a very different union between 
such minds if the law made marriage to be in fact, what it is in 
theory, “for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, till death them doth part.” 

In these observations, no allusion has been made to that 
higher and nobler theory of the subject consonant to the relig- 
ious sentiment of many, and appealing to the better impulses of 
all, which regards the nuptial union as something better than a 
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mere civil contract carrying with it only legal consequences. 
In such a view, the question of the dissolution of marriage pre- 
sents a more exalted aspect, and would be discussed upon differ- 
ent principles. The aim of these suggestions has been to con- 
sider it from the lower but more practical plane of public policy, 
and to regard less the obligation on the conscience of the indi- 
vidual than the rights and interests of society. 

It may be said that public opinion is not ripe for the change 
proposed. But it never will be ripe for any amendment that 
has not been presented and discussed. There is a public opinion 
that follows, as well as one that is run after. The latter is often 
wrong; the former is usually right. The present state of the 
subject has been tolerated, rather than demanded, by public senti- 
ment. Now that the monstrous proportions of the evil have 
been, through the action of the government, for the first time 
distinctly disclosed, the American people will not long hesitate 
to apply any remedy, however thorough, that experience and 
reflection may show to be necessary. 

EK. J. PHELPs. 
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CAN THE RACE PROBLEM BE SOLVED? 


Wuat are the chief difficulties in our race problem? Are 
these permanent, or temporary and solvable? If solvable, how? 
The first permanent and basic fact is the color of the Negro’s 
skin. Out of this foundation fact springs the whole crop of 
racial distinctions, involving social, political, vocational, and even 
religious, life. What remedy, if any, can be found? Such are 
the conditions of our problem. 

As to the permanence of the fundamental fact—the Negro’s 
color—reasonable doubt can hardly be entertained. The Ethio- 
pian cannot change his skin; can and will the Caucasian change 
it for him? A change of color could be effected only by amal- 
gamation of races, and this would require that one of the parents 
of each new-born child of mixed blood should be white; no 
pair of mulattoes or of full-blooded Negroes must propagate its 
own variety. An unmixed white race must at the same time 
be maintained, which, amalgamating with Negroes, mulattoes, 
quadroons, and octoroons, might ultimately produce a race un- 
distinguishable from the Caucasian. Only thus, and after gen- 
erations, with a degree of legal restriction and of universal 
co-operation unheard of on the part of the races concerned, could 
race distinction be blotted out. Does any sane man believe such 
a result possible? Is the dominant white race willing to make 
such a sacrifice? How many white men stand ready to ally 
themselves with Negro spouses; how many white women would 
take colored husbands? Would even the Negroes be willing to 
forsake entirely their own race—for this is unconditional—to be 
amalgamated with the whites? Could the civil law determine 
what percentage and who of the whites should be selected as 
the victims for this race-crossing process? To state the necessary 





conditions for this race-effacing problem, is to show its absurdity. 
The inevitable conclusion, then, is that the Negro must re- 
main, as now, a distinct and separate race. Never under human 
On 
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ailinities as now existing can this be otherwise. The racial fac- 
tor is a permanent quantity in the problem. This factor must 
be admitted, and must enter into the very least common multiple 
of our national life and unity. It may not be eliminated. 

The permanency of the color line admitted, where are the 
race lines likely to collide; or are they, or can they be made, 
parallel in the same plane of social, religious, political, and 
every-day life, so that they may not clash, however far pro- 


longed? Can this parallelism of race interests be assumed under 


the present status? Can the lines be so adjusted as not to come 
into ultimate collision? Here is the rub—the real question. 
Are the aims, the ends, of the respective races identical; and will 
their attainment by the one race permanently or temporarily 
exclude the other from a like attainment? If so, it is manifest 
that the struggle must continue until one of the races shall be 
forced into hopeless submission. Let us see, then, what are 
some of these racial aims. 

In religion, happily, a monopoly of privilege and enjoyment 

fe 


does not exist. Each race may have rv itself the fullest frui- 


tion of all the worship, rites, and ceremonies which belong to the 
church militant, while a common Heaven is conceded for the 
good of each, without distinction; or, if distinction be claimed, 
the question may be adjourned to another assize for settlement. 
Religious collisions are not probable. 

How about the political aims of the races? Here monopoly 
begins to stare us in the face. The mere exercise of balloting 
need not disturb. It is not the vote, but that which is voted for, 
that brings on conflict. A million additional ballots in a total 
of ten or twelve millions would not materially affect our suf- 
frage. But what seek those dark ballots? Did they stand 
only for measures, it is conceivable, though not probable, that 
the ends sought might be identical with, or not very different 
from, those of the great white masses. 

But since measures are not to be carried nor laws enforced, 
save through officials, the ballot necessarily resolves itself into a 
choice among candidates, and the color line, as among these can- 
didates, becomes an issue. Why? The very political equality 
of the electors means equality as to office-holding, with its honors 
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and rewards. That any race nearly equal to another, numer- 
ically, will permanently exclude itself, or suffer itself to be 
excluded, from such places and honors as its ballots may or 
‘an win, is not to be presumed for a moment. The right to 
enjoy such perquisites always looms up in the “ bill of nights,” 
and is held as inalienable. But one president can be chosen. 
Why may he not be black? Ditto of vice-president, governor, 
congressman, and so on down to the most humble offices in the 
gift of the people. Every office filled by a white must in so far 
exclude a Negro. Without an issue as to the office itself and its 
administration, there is yet a perpetual one as to the color of its 
incumbent. Much cheap vaporing may be indulged as to a 
compromise plan, distributing ‘a fair proportion of offices to 
each race’’; but has any man a particle of confidence in the wis 
dom, honesty, or practicability of such a plan? Who will make 
the apportionment of the offices? What parties will be bound 
by it? Even with these preliminaries settled, how could such a 
status be maintained? An American political bargain, like a 
European treaty, is intended to hold only until one of the con- 
tracting parties shall feel able to set it aside. The majority, not 
the percentage, basis counts in politics. Nationalities may be 
reckoned as political factors, when strong enough to have decisive 
force. Then the blarneying politician and wishy-washy party 
platform grow very “sweet” toward “our German fellow citi- 
zens” and “our Irish brethren.” A generation will swallow up 
this particular constituency in the voting mass. But the Negro 
cannot thus disappear. What have parties to promise that will 
“divide” him? Is there any “colored”’ side to the tariff, the 
fisheries, or other platform material, which is specially for him? 
He votes as a race, and practically goes “ solid,” when he goes at 
all. The solidity of one race forces the solidity of the other, and 
elections resolve themselves into tests of race strength—need we 
add, of race antagonism as well? It is not in human nature to 
prevent such antagonism, however deplorable. For the whites 
to go one way at an election, is an all-sufficient reason to the 
Negro to go the other. The value of measures to be voted upon 
sinks into nothing. An election becomes simply an opportunity 
for division of races. The best of measures and of candidates 
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will be rejected; the base wire-puller has his day. What but 
irritation and hostility can be generated? Of course, such elec- 
tions mean oppression and suppression; and race suspicions and 
hatred, more deeply implanted than ever, become connate and 
transmissible by heredity. 

A volcano mutters below the surface. To-day the policeman 
who attempts to arrest a disorderly Negro in the Negro quarter 
of a southern city is always in danger of provoking a Negro 
riot. Excited crowds will probably set upon him, even though 
they themselves may have summoned him to arrest the offender; 
and they will follow the officer with hoots, very likely with 
stones; not so much because of any sympathy with law-break- 
ers, but because of race prejudice. On the other hand, the 
Negro official who should attempt to arrest a white man would 
be in peril of his life. Mixed juries cannot be brought together, 
unless “packed” for some such trial as that recent travesty of 
justice which has blotted Charleston’s fair name. Thus the 
administration of law and the preservation of social order are 
beset with great and ever-increasing difficulties. Every saloon 
is a riot germ. A drunken rowdy may drown his reason, but 
passion and prejudice are not dethroned. Riots generally find 
their occasion in drink, though their causes may be of long 
standing, in a race antagonism which very commonly involves 
many whose only relation to them is founded on the color of 
the skin. A pistol or a knife in the hands of a drunken mad- 
man may set a State ablaze, involving thousands who had no 
connection with the original parties to the trouble. A Negro 
ravisher of a white woman seldom comes to trial. This race 
antagonism must increase, for its cause is permanent and potently 
active. Time cannot allay its heat, for two forever separate and 
distinct races of citizens will continue to face each other and to 
struggle for office and mastery. On the same soil there is no 
possible relief from this friction and its consequences. 

Race friction is found also, to a certain degree at least, in 
the matter of public accommodation, as in railway cars, boats, 
and other public conveyances; and, in a less degree, in places 
of popular assembly. Some relief is found in these cases. By 
mutual consent, whites and blacks use their own several and dis- 
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tinct churches and schools. Many railway companies provide 
separate accommodation for the races. The highway and the 
sidewalk have each its own unwritten law for travelers and 
pedestrians. At the store and in the market the rule, “ first 
come, first served,” has tolerable application. Most of such cases 
among an order-loving people may take care of themselves; but 
the disorderly can and do make such contact the occasion of 
much trouble. Separation here is in the interest of peace; yet 
this separation renders racial distinction still more emphatic and 
pronounced. A “dead line” runs through church, school, poli- 
tics, and business relations, as well as through social life. How 
can it be otherwise? An ever-present consciousness of an iron 
race wall is before both whites and blacks. Dub it “southern 
situation,” “southern problem,” or what we may, the portentous 
riddle looms up before us, challenging, yet defying, solution: 

What may be the result of this necessary alienation of race? 
Will the white man’s God still be the Negro’s? Will the Cau- 
casian’s faith, education, social virtues, patriotism, and energy 
animate the dark race; or will all these be discounted, or wholly 
rejected from force of race antagonism, while the white man’s 
vices still find a congenial home in the Negro’s life? The 
danger here from this alienation of sympathies is far greater than 
is generally apprehended. No two wholly-separated races have 
ever yet long occupied the same territory without collisions. 
Can they be brought to act together for the general good? Let 
those who have labored in efforts at popular reform bear witness. 
In such movements where, as a mass, do the Negroes array 
themselves? Is it not in opposition to what the white man may 
propose? With the chords of the Negro’s better nature un- 
touched by the best strains of the white race’s influence, the 
daily contact but deepens race antagonism; the races do but 
drift further and further apart in sympathies and in all that might 
be mutually helpful. The truce of separation is nearly all that 
binds a nation together. We dare not construe it too liberally; 
it is not perfect peace and amity. 

The history of race contact affords us small comfort from its 
analogies. England has been in India for three centuries, deal- 
ing with Aryans, Mongols, Dravidians, etc., not Africans; yet 
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the distinction between Briton and Hindoo is to-day as sharply 
drawn as at the first. Bull despises “ Blackie,” and Blackie 
hates Bull, and would gladly throw off his yoke if he dared. 
Latin and Saxon have oppressed the Indian, who in turn loathes 
them both. The Mongolian, crowding our Pacific slope, steadily 
works his way eastward, yet under the scowls of the dominant 
race. In all these cases, though community of rights, of inter- 
ests, and of citizenship has not even been thought of, conflicts 
of race have punctuated the whole history. 

What can come when monopoly of certain rights and _privi- 
leges is the wager contended for? No rifted cloud, even in the 
dimmest distance, yields a ray of sunshine or of hope for better 
things. ‘ But,” exclaims the baffled optimist, “if both races 
were duly regardful of each other’s rights, the question might be 
settled.” Ah! but that “if” is the gist of the whole matter. 
Like Banquo’s ghost, it will not down. Till human nature is 
perfectly good, wise, and unselfish, “if” will hold its place, and 
must be taken into the account. 

But, apart from religious, political, and social points of con- 
tact, there remain others in professional life and daily occupation 
which must augment the race friction. 

, Nominally, the vocations of every-day life are open to all 
without regard to race or condition. Practically, by the very 
force of circumstances, the Negro is excluded from nearly all 
pursuits and professions which bring wealth and social consid- 
eration. Let him graduate with honor from a college of high 
rank, what awaits him? Should he study law, who will be his 
clients? If medicine, for whom will he prescribe? No bank 
makes him cashier or teller; no railway line puts him upon its 
official force. To be a merchant prince, he can never aspire. 
Real estate is not in his line. He will never own a river packet. 
Brown-stone fronts are not for him. Even life-insurance and 
sewing-machine agencies, which may break the fall of whites 
who fail elsewhere, are beyond him. Why? Because he has 
no constituency in his own race. His vocation must be exer- 
cised among his own people; and these are poor, and his rewards 
must be meager. A paltry office of uncertain tenure may aid 
one Negro in ten thousand; but nothing short of a great up-lift- 
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ing of the whole Negro race in character, wealth, and relative 
importance can furnish opportunities, or even possibilities, for 
the most ambitious and the most capable colored men. Such 
men, serving as porters, hackmen, boot-blacks, etc., will only 
augment the great army of discontent, which already numbers 
hundreds of thousands of souls in our land. The poorest white 
man may aspire to all; the best-endowed Negro can hope for 
nothing. These are facts, not mere fancies. Can this relative 
race-uplifting come to the blacks in the presence of the whites? 
In the eager race for all the attainable, who of the whites will 
stand aside for the dark-hued brother? Who will give him 
place or preferment? Has ever another race in all history strug- 
gled for promotion under circumstances so difficult, and won? 
Is the political thought of the land shaping itself in any wise 
to eliminate this difficulty? Does not its failure to comprehend 
the weight of the issue at stake—or, more probably, its desire to 
shirk responsibility—but irritate and make race collisions more 
certain, and more difficult to avoid? Disregarding the vital im- 
portance of the question, and using the race issue, as every other, 
only in so far as it may promote party success, it tends only to 
fret the sore, to aggravate the fever. What concern has present 
party politics with social, economic, religious, or race-antagoniz- 


ing pre »blems ? 


How far does the medicine prescribed in any 
party platform reach? What balsam is there in “ We believe 
all men free and equal,” or “ We pledge our utmost efforts to 
promote the passage of such legislation as will secure to every 
citizen, of whatever race or color, the full and complete recog- 
nition, possession, and exercise of all civil and political rights” ? 
Of what avail is all this political fanfaronade? Bring this pre- 
scription to its last analysis, and does it contain an element of 
any efficacy to meet the case? 

These “planks” are not near the question. They cannot 
reach race lines. Even in the North, does the colored man re- 
ceive any fair proportion of the offices? How many senators, 
representatives, and minor office-holders are of the dark race? 
And in the South the race feeling is expressed axiomatically in 
“This is a white man’s country.” What can party politics do 
with the economic questions at issue? The white man owns the 
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land out of which the Negro must grow his bread. What a 
powerful, even though silent, factor is the relation of employer 
and employee, whether in politics or elsewhere. It is idle to 
think of destroying this force of reciprocity. The social status 
cannot be legislated into change. An inferior race, bearing in- 
delibly its badge of distinction, cannot be leveled up to the ruling 
class. Spasmodic efforts in that direction may turn, for a time, 
order into chaos, but when the elements become calm again the 
white crest will still ride the billows. 

What, then, of the crafty politicians and the sentimentalists 
who insist that “there is no race problem’’; that “the whole 
subject can and will adjust itself if let alone” ? There is no 
subject which the patriot would more gladly let alone; but 
it will not be let alone. A drunken white fool, or a beastly 
Negro, may at any moment start blood to flowing, in the present 
strained relations of the races. Why cry “ peace,” when there 
is no peace? What is the remedy? Sadly, yet with perfect 
conviction, we are driven to the inevitable conclusion that if the 
Negro’s citizenship, and his social and business privileges, are to 
have play and development, it must be upon another soil than 
that of the whites. As equals, the races cannot and will not 
exist together. 

But how, and when, and whither shall this great exodus and 
segregation of races be effected? Is the Negro to be driven 
out by law or by violence? By no means. He shall not go 
out in haste or by flight. He must not be sent away empty. 
Through the old slavery days, the theme on which the Negro’s 
plaintive songs most delighted to dwell was Israel in Egyptian 
bondage, and the great deliverance. The Negro very confidently 
appropriated to himself the character of the Jew, tacitly assign- 
ing to the white the role of the Egyptian. He seemed to half- 
apprehend that his own release would one day come by miracu- 
lous power. But he must find favor with the whites and be 
helped to his new Canaan. Where shall that African Canaan 
be found? Just now, the spirit of migration is strong in the 
Negro. Many of the most thoughtful of the race are discussing 
the question, though they, and many whites, unfortunately, seem 
too much influenced by partisan considerations. What has the 
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destiny of a people to do with the life or the success of a political 
party? It is often urged that the Negroes should be colonized 
in Montana, Colorado, Washington, and other new States and 
Territories; and that thus these States would be made most 
surely Republican for the future, and the balance of power 
would be permanently shifted to that party’s hands. How ab- 
surd! Suppose the whole Negro population of the South re- 
moved to the Northwest—for the older northern States do not 
call for any of the increment—what lever could the Republican 
Party then use upon the South? Who then inthe South, save 
perhaps a few office-seekers, would care a farthing whether the 
Republican Party should live or die? With the Negro the 
whole party question would also be transferred. Constitutional 
amendments and federal statutes might be piled up; the South 
would look on with even less interest than upon the Chinese 
immigration to the Pacific coast, for Asia’s flood gates are still 
open, while Africa’s are closed forever. Such removal of the 
blacks would surely be the end of the Republican Party. It 
would be “out of a job”; and the demise of the Democracy 
would as speedily follow, though both party labels might be pre- 
served to brand other political goods in the future. Political 
dissolution, and coagulation around other issues, would be the 
order of the day. But what of the new Negro States? How 
would they be protected and the autonomy of the dark race se- 
cured? Would it be by giving the Negroes the lands in fee 
simple, or in common, as among the Indians, and by debarring 
the whites from any possession among them? Does any man 
suppose that the greedy Saxon could thus be kept out of the 
new Oklahomas, even by the whole federal army? The fertile 
lands, the mines, the timber would draw the white man across 
the border, and the race conflict would go on as before. More- 
over, how could Constitution or statutes prohibit citizens of one 
State from passing at will into another? No such un-American 
idea could have a year of life. Soon the Negro would be thrust 
aside and would become a vagrant even in his own land. 

But even if every white could be kept out of the, say, three 
Negro States, ignoring the rights of their present white inhabi- 
tants, what force could these isolated States have in national 
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councils? <A political North and South would no longer exist 
to be balanced against each other. As a factor in national poli- 
tics, the Negro would disappear, and not even be able to defend 
himself through party balancing. The Indian’s fate must be his 
—crowded onward to ultimate extermination. 

Moreover, the Negro is a child of the sun. The cold North- 
west is not his land. His labor was not profitable in the North 
even under the frugality of the slavery régime, when machinery 
and skill had scarcely entered the field to supplant his simple 
hand work. <A southern land must be his; where shall it be? 
Any southern State or States, even could the whites be dis- 
possessed, would still present the same political difficulties as 
the Northwest. The Negro would still be encroached upon and 
driven to the wall. What of Africa? Even if the herculean 
task of removal—great, yet not impossible—were accomplished, 
and the Negro established in his own land in political independ- 
ence, what would be the result? Certainly our experience with 
Liberia is not encouraging; yet we ought to bear in mind that 
the few emigrants hitherto sent to that dark continent were 
brought into contact with the barbarism of myriads of natives, 
and a weak christian civilization took into its stomach more 
heathenism than it could digest. Seven or eight millions of 
American Negroes would have an overwhelming influence upon 
central African civilization, could they be relied upon them- 
selves to preserve the germs of the home civilization; but this, 
in view of the voodooism and other superstitious practices of the 
Negro, seems to be exceedingly doubtful. Only those knowing 
the Negro character can estimate the force of this influence. 

The question recurs, Where can the Negro find a home, and 
at the same time be secure in his rights and be under favorable 
conditions for moral and intellectual progress? This is really 
the crux of the whole issue. We may accept it that race antag- 
onism will ultimately force a separation of races, or the subjec- 
tion or the extermination of one of them, under present con- 
ditions. We can see no reasonable probability of change of 
environment while the race contact continues. Would it not be 
vastly better for both races to agree, like Abraham and Lot, to a 
peaceable separation, each to go its own way in race progress, 
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the whites aiding the removal by their means and good offices? 
Of course, such a removal would be the task of many years, 
perhaps of more than one generation; nevertheless, ought not this 
peace-bringing policy to be inaugurated? The former slaves, 
reared in the cabins around “the big house” on the old planta- 
tions, fed from the same kitchen with “old Marster’s” family, 
and holding as strenuously and proudly by the family name and 
honor as the whites themselves, will never remove. They will 
die and be buried in the old land. But the younger people are 
held by no such enduring ties. Their relation to the whites is 
that of tenants to landlords, or that of a town population brought 
more and more into contact and competition with white labor, 
which hates them and would gladly drive them from the field. 
Negro and white will not compete and continue to exist. The 
colonization must be beyond our borders; but where? Perhaps 
the most available spot would be in the West Indies, Mexico, or 
Central America. But these lands are already owned by gov- 
ernments, if not by individuals, from whom they must be pur- 
chased, most likely at government expense. Under a United 
States protectorate, the work of removal and colonization might 
be begun and prosecuted, such inducements being offered as 
would draw the Negroes thither. The emigration agents now at 
work in the South could probably persuade the bulk of the 
Negro population in a few years to migrate. Fertile lands, 
homes, independence, and race growth would be powerful agen- 
cies in inclining the Negroes to go. The discontented would nat- 
urally be the first to migrate. If these should prosper, a general 
exodus would set in, and in less than a half-century, after trans- 
porting a few more people than have crossed the Atlantic to our 
own shores in the same time and under far greater difficulties, 
the work of transportation would be ended. Meanwhile the 
work of educating and evangelizing those left behind could still 
go on, and the Negro would be able to demonstrate his capacity 
for citizenship and for taking care of himself in civilized society. 

The difficulties of the case are confessedly great; yet with a 
nation like ours, bent to the task, they need not be accounted in- 
superable. The disposition among the colored people to migrate 
is now strong, and is increasing. At no other time since emanci- 
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pation has it been so strong. Unfortunately, this aimless, wan- 
dering, gypsy life is too likely to become a Negro characteristic. 
What of our future, should the bulk of the race imbibe this 
worse than nomadic trait—roaming over the land with no regu- 
lar occupation, no property, and no visible means of support? 
Probably nine tenths of the Negroes have this undefined feeling 
of unrest, an inclination to remove somewhither. In nearly all 
communities there are Negroes of whom none knows the coming, 
or the going, or even the real names. The Negro is restive, the 
white apprehensive, and both are growing more and more suspi- 
cious. Such a status is already half hostile even before an overt 
act is committed. With such uncontrollable influences at work, 
sooner or later a deplorable collision must come. Had we states- 
men instead of partisan politicians, would they not look beneath 
the surface of this treacherous calm, and seek to inaugurate 
measures which might dispel the clouds, before they break, and 
perhaps deluge America with such a torrent of blood at the end 
of the nineteenth century as flooded France at the end of the 
eighteenth. Let us not, under the fatal delusion of a calm, hide 
from our eyes the angry elements which mutter just below the 
surface. Until far down into 1861, people believed that our civil 
war would be averted, or at least be of short duration; that 
compromise could somehow patch up a peace between two dia- 
metrically opposite principles; and “sixty-days’” men went to 
the front; “to see the brush” and to be in at the triumph. Op- 
posing principles fuse not together; one or the other must win. 
The permanent status of the race question must be arrived at; 
the present situation cannot endure. 

Does it not behoove us now, if ever, to take diligent heed 
and to act wisely? President Grant's eagerness to purchase San 
Domingo as a kind of asylum for the Negroes, and as affording 
a safety valve for ourselves, was undoubtedly based on true polit- 
ical wisdom, and on the sound statesmanship of humanity. Shall 
we not renew the effort? Shall we not thus relieve ourselves, 
and at the same time furnish the Negro a country and the in- 
spiration of hope in his future? ' 
Henry A. ScRMP. 
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THE system of state schools, or public or common schools, is 
a subject of interesting and profitable discussion. The temper 
in which it is carried on to-day is an improvement on the 
methods of fifty years ago. The change from the violent and 
domineering style once common, now rare, gives hope of an ulti- 
mate and satisfactory settlement. The interests at stake are too 
momentous for the Republic’s welfare and peace, as well as for 
the just rights of millions of its citizens, to be left much longer 
inabeyance. Besides, the number of just-minded and reasonable 
Americans is rapidly increasing. With the dying out of the 
senseless bigotry of a past generation, the atmosphere is purified 
of thick and unhealthy vapors disturbing to mind and soul. 

In 1840, William H. Seward and John C. Spencer, leaders in 
che old Whig Party but statesmen far in advance of the times, 
proposed an equitable arrangement for the conduct of schools, by 
which the fair wishes and demands of the state, of religious and 
secular corporations, and of individuals should be fully heeded 
and subserved. They proceeded on the supposition that the 
main object in view was the education of the children of the 
people on the broadest and most just basis, and without the 
erection of barriers for the exclusion of masses of children greatly 
needing help. The excitement which ensued showed the use- 
lessness of discussion during a tempest of unreasoning invective 
and angry passions. The moment for argument had not come. 

During the summer of the present year two conventions met. 
One, an assembly of school teachers, held its sessions at Nash- 
ville; the other, a gathering of clergymen for the most part, and 
belonging in tone of thought to a generation of fifty years ago, 
congregated at Saratoga. The Nashville convention invited two 
eminent Catholic ecclesiastics to address its body. Their papers 
on the need and advantage of religious instruction in the schools 
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were listened to with attention and respect. The Saratoga con- 
vention proved, to the shame of civil and religious liberty, that 
the age of persecution for the sake of conscience had not passed. 
The sentiments to which its members, lay and cleric, gave ex- 
pression, in speech and resolutions, are annoying to law-abiding 
citizens, but harmless, because inoperative, dead. Their desire 
to rivet a wrong and to perpetuate a deplorable injustice, is made 
manifest. No discussion is possible with such men. A few 
years more will see the extinction of the race. 

To come to an understanding as to a system of school educa- 
tion that will answer the requirements of the state without sacri- 
ficing the just rights of individuals, the points of agreement and 
divergence should be carefully considered. Roman Catholics 
and Evangelicals of all denominations (and they are the vast 
majority of our population) hold that their children should 
receive a religious education and training. There is satisfactory 
unanimity of sentiment on this point. The divergence begins 
with regard to the amount of this religious instruction, the basis 
on which it should be given, and the place in which it should be 
imparted. Catholics maintain that, conjointly and in harmony 
with religious teaching in the family and the church, there 
should be regular lessons in religion in the every-day school; that 
these lessons should be on a doctrinal basis, and to the extent of 
a child’s capacity to absorb a daily lesson in religious truths. 
Less important subjects in secular learning require daily study 
and explanation. Evangelical Christians are divided in senti- 
ment. Protestant Episcopalians hold, as Bishop Coxe, of west- 
ern New York, testifies, that ‘they should do their full duty to 
their children by gathering them into schools and colleges thor- 
oughly christian.” The establishment and maintenance of 
academies and colleges by Episcopalians for the thoroughly 
christian education of their children, verifies the correctness of 
the Bishop’s statement. Presbyterians in their general assem- 
blies, and Baptists and Methodists in conferences and synods, 
are equally explicit on this question. These various ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies illustrate the sincerity of their public utterances, so far 
as the education of the children of their wealthy members is con- 
cerned; they fail lamentably when the education of the children 
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of their poorer co-religionists is in question. Rey. Dr. Kendrick, 
in the Forum for September, concedes that ‘‘ morality cannot be 
inculecated in the most effective manner without religious en- 
forcements ”’; and yet, when Catholics, in schools of their own, 
because there is no place for them in state schools, choose to 
educate their children where morality can be most effectively in- 
culeated with the help of “religious enforcements,” he pro- 
nounces their choice a luxury, for the enjoyment of which they 
ought to be muleted. 

There are men to-day who lose their wits when the specter of 
Jesuitism or Romanism dances before their affrighted imagina- 
tions. It is hard to reason with these disturbed but well-meaning 
gentlemen. They speak and write of Italy and Ireland, when 


others are studying American problems; they write of “dump- 


ing’’ European criminals on American shores, when serious men 
are planning how best to keep down the breeding of criminals in 


our large cities; they picture the Pope in the su 


A } 


posed act of 
nullifying our national laws, when citizens to the manner born 
ask that our laws shall not ride rough-shod over parental and 
conscientious rights. It is hard to carry on reasonable discussion 
with men sure of their personal infallibility ; with men whose 
thoughts and ideas are warped by the battle cries of fifty years 
ago. Thoughtful men do not to-day fall down before the state- 
school system as before a fetich to be blindly worshiped. It is a 
1) 


svstem of schools thoroughly godless, in name and in law, es- 


tablished and maintained by the state for the secular education 
of the children of the people who are satisfied with a partial, in- 
effective, and unjust arrangement, and who are willing to accept 
pecuniary aid from poor neighbors for their offspring’s schooling. 
Catholics are unceasingly hectored about their attempts to over- 
throw and destroy the state-school system. Attention is thus 
drawn away from real dangers altogether inherent in the system 
itself. It is a system liable to blunders innumerable, to insuffi- 
ciency of accomplishment, and to the perpetrating of injustices. 
Any blunder in the system that deprives a notable number of 
children of its advantages, defeats the end of its existence; any 
radical principle essentially faulty in its nature, becomes a source 
of mischief and danger; any part of its working machinery that 
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rasps the just rights of others, will one day throw the whole es- 
tablishment into confusion ending in ruin. 

1. There are at the present time considerably more than 600,- 
000 Catholic children in the parochial schools of the United 
States. Surely this can be called a notable number. The 
parents of these children are unwilling to deprive their offspring 
of an effective christian education. They prove the sincerity of 
their convictions by bearing patiently with the sacrifices they 
‘luxury ” of suffering for 
the sake of conscience. It is an aggravation of the wrong done 


‘ 


are called on to make, and revel in the 


them to question their earnestness and sincerity. 

2. A radical principle underlying the state-school system is 
its unadulterated communism. The assertion that the state has 
the right to educate at the common expense one class of children 
to the practical exclusion of another class, is communism in its 
worst form. Every argument adduced to justify it in relieving 
parents, in one line of duty, of burdens they are able to carry, 
may be brought forward to relieve them in other lines of duty. 
It is the duty of a father, who is not a pauper, to feed, to 
clothe, to shelter, and to educate his children. The state, in the 
name of humanity, does for parents only what they are unable to 
do for themseves. Chicago people are as logical as Herbert 
Spencer, and deduce from the principle of state-schoolism the 
justification of state-tailorism. Children in Chicago who plead 
that they cannot go to school for want of suitable clothing, 
are supplied by that city of socialistic tendencies with state 
trousers, frocks, and shoes. Herbert Spencer, in ‘ Social Statics,” 
argues: 

‘If the benefit, importance, or necessity of education be assigned as a 
sufficient reason why government should educate, then may the benefit, 
importance, or necessity of food, clothing, shelter, and warmth be assigned 
as a sufficient reason why government should administer these also.” 

When parental responsibility abdicates in favor of govern- 
mental responsibility, encouragement is lent to mendicancy, and 
the breeding of pauperism begins. Shutting our eyes to this un- 
welcome truth does not make it less a truth. Having drifted 
away from the sound practices of our American forefathers, who 
believed in paying for the education, secular and religious, of 
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their children, we find ourselves swept along in a flood of perni- 
cious political principles. 

8. Another radical defect in the system of state schools, is that 
it takes a poor man’s hard-earned dollars to help richer neighbors 
provide their children with an education that will fit them for 
their life work, for college, for a profession. The state school 
has ceased to be a school for an elementary education. There 
was a time when friends of state schools had much to say about 
the Republic’s need of an elementary education for the children 
of the masses. It is a mockery of the truth to talk, in these 
days, of an elementary education in any of our cities or towns. 
The system embraces everything from a kindergarten to a 
college. It needs only two other provisions to be perfect—a 
nursery for babes and a university for the state’s pauperized pets. 
Kindergartens are for children too young to go to school, but 
troublesome to keep in the house, whose parents are willing to be 
relieved of maternal and home cares for a few hours in the day, 
at the expense of the state. Why not provide cradles, baby 
wagons, and attendants? Advocates of state paternalism run 
mad, such as Edward Bellamy, call for the highest curriculum 
of studies up to eighteen and twenty years of age, and “a suffi- 
cient state provision for the support of the children of indigent 
parents while at school.” * 

The original and primary danger to the state-school system is 
found, then, not in the assaults of any class in the community, 
but in its own manifold and inherent defects. Catholics are not 
antagonizing it; they are leaving it severely alone. They do not 
abuse its teachers or their pupils. Catholics know, especially 
here in Rochester, that its teachers are most estimable ladies and 
gentlemen, and that the pupils of the state schools are no worse 
than other children whose religious training is relegated to an 
hour’s Sunday-school instruction, while arithmetic and spelling 
get five hours in a week. Evangelicals, in despair of ever mak- 
ing the system of state schools religious in their sense, hopelessly 
abandon it to the care of the sects of secularists, Ingersollists, and 
open and avowed infidels, while concentrating all their energies 
and pecuniary resources on academies and colleges for the educa- 


* See the ‘‘ Nationalist,” for July, 1889. 
26 
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tion of the children of their rich parishioners. Catholics and 
German Lutherans are the only believers in Christianity who are 
logical and consistent. These have convictions and they live up 
to them, even if in doing so they have to spend money. They 
are not counted among the rich in this world’s goods. Yeta 
venerable christian minister of the gospel declares that when this 
gospel, which Christ said was to be preached to the poor, who 
had the first right to it, was to be taught in the school room, it 
was a “luxury” for indulgence in which the poor were to be 
made to pay. Christ's teachings and men’s do not always run 
in the same channel. Catholics are not complaining. It is 
easier, far easier, to suffer a wrong than to persecute. They ask 
to be left in peace. They are willing to pay with their own 
money for the “luxury” of religious teaching which their chil- 
dren enjoy. It is the wrong-doers, they who take poor people’s 
money for their personal gain, who keep up disturbing and angry 
lamentations. A coachman pays for the schooling of his own 
boys; he helps educate in state schools his master’s children. Is 
it any wonder that the questionings, answers, and comments that 
follow, throw the state-school system out of gear. As an instance, 
it may be stated that here in Rochester, during the past summer 
months, neighbors’ boys, Catholic and evangelical, were playing 
together, as rightly they might. After their play, they entered 
into a discussion of great social and economic questions not un- 
worthy the consideration of eminent statesmen. A Catholic boy 
informed his evangelical playmate, a pupil in a state school, that 
while his Catholic father helped pay the other’s tuition, the latter 
paid nothing for the Catholic b y's education. With the natural 
impulse of a warm-hearted and generous youth, the lad repelled 
the imputation on his and his father’s sense of honor and justice, 
and appealed to the Catholic boy’s father, a lawyer, to contradict 
his son’s charge, for in his honest heart it did not seem possible 
that such a gross wrong could be perpetrated. The party ad- 
journed to the lawyer’s house and submitted the case. When 
the truth without exaggeration was made clear to the fair-minded 
boy, that he was a recipient of another boy’s charity through 
his father, he was abashed and hung his head for very shame. 
So will it be with coming generations, who will listen to no silly 
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twaddle about Ireland, Italy, and Spain, about the Pope, the 
Inquisition, and danger to our liberties. An American inquisi- 
tion, persecuting by legal pecuniary taxation, will be more hate- 
ful in their eyes than any that history tells of, for this last form 
will have a flimsy covering of sham and hypocrisy for a cloak. 

It may be said in reply that the whole amount of taxes paid 
into the common treasury by Catholics, is, owing to their poverty, 
too trifling to be noticed. Here is opened up the significant 
question of taxation. Consumers are the chief tax-payers. 
When the city or state swells the tax roll for increased schools 
and teachers, the landlord, the baker, the butcher, the dry-goods 
man distribute a portion of the increase on tenants and con- 
sumers. In western cities, where clerks, mechanics, and laborers 
own their dwellings, a direct tax is paid on the real estate, and 
an indirect tax through others, who, from the goods they sell to 
their customers, derive a share of the taxes they pay. This tax 
money is called state money. The state collects and distributes 
it. It is still the people’s money. A man’s rights go where his 
money goes. Much of this money is used for the maintenance of 
schools from which a large minority of citizens is barred out by 
disenabling conditions, arbitrary, illogical, and punitive. 

There is another aspect of the case which renders a Catholic’s 
hardship not quite as unbearable as at first sight it appears, while 
for non-Catholics who use the state schools the injustice done 
to the former is grosser and more apparent. Again I shall in- 
troduce Rochester to illustrate my point. 

The last printed report of the Rochester public schools is for 
1887-88. Their pupils numbered 12,302. For the same period 
the parochial schools counted 5,849, or more than 47} per cent. 
of the number in the state schools. The total city tax levy for 
1887 was $1,254,239, of which $252,000 was for the schools—or 
nearly 21 per cent. of the general city taxes was for the school- 
ing of its specially-favored 12,302 children. Hence, were the 
Catholics to disband their parochial schools, and throw their 
5,849 children on the city, school taxes would have to be in- 
creased more than 474 per cent., or more than $119,600, without 
counting the cost of the fourteen or fifteen new school houses, 
together with lots on which to build them, furniture, ete. If any 
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Catholic or non-Catholic taxpayer of Rochester wishes to know 
how much is saved to his pocket by the maintenance of parochial 
schools, let him take his city tax bill, divide it by five, and he 
will have a little less than the amount which he pays for edu- 
vating the children now in its state schools. If he then add 48 
per cent. to this amount, he will have what he would be obliged 
to pay were our children, now in parochial schools, educated in 
state schools, at the same proportionate expense. In other words, 
the non-Catholic tax-payer saves 48 per cent. of one-fifth of his 
entire tax bill, that is, nearly one tenth of it; and the Catholic 
tax-payer saves the same amount, less what he contributes to the 
support of his parochial school. Is it any wonder, then, that 
Catholics are not fretting or worrying over the absence of their 
children from state schools? The injustice inflicted on them by 
those who take Catholic money for state schools is, however, 
none the less grievous. 

The pretext for this punishment is that our schools are sec- 
tarian. Heaven bless the mark! And what are theirs? It isa 
cry as senseless as a mischievous school boy’s cry of “mad dog” 
on a crowded street. It strikes terror and scatters the timorous. 
Sensible men know that sectarianism is a two-edged sword; it 
cuts more ways than one. In the New York constitutional con- 
vention of 1866, it was proposed to submit to the people an 
amendment prohibiting all help to sectarian institutions. The 
sense in which “sectarian”? would be understood by learned 
judges in the last court of appeal being pointed out by some of 
the shrewder members of the convention, the subject was quietly 
dropped. If it could be construed to mean only “ Romanism”’ 
and “ Romanists,” all would work well; but should it appear to 
carry the meaning given to it by John C. Spencer, secretary of 
State and superintendent of public instruction, there was danger 
of such an amendment hurting more than Romanists. Secretary 
Spencer, in his report to the New York Legislature of 1841, 
wrote: 


** Religious doctrines of vital interest will be inculcated, not as theologi- 
cal exercises, but incidentally in the course of literary and scientific in- 
struction ; and who will undertake to prohibit such instruction? .. . Itis 
believed to be an error to suppose that the absence of all religious instruc- 
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tion, if it were practicable, is a mode of avoiding sectarianism. On the 
contrary, it would be in itself sectarian; because it would be consonant to 
the views of a particular class, and opposed to the opinions of other classes.” 


Secretary Spencer secures listeners where Catholics can get no 
hearing. The sectarianism of Ingersoll, of Secularists, of Agnos- 
tics, of Evangelicals, is repugnant to Catholics; but they loathe 
with supreme contempt the sectarianism of those who pretend 
that their particular development of sectarianism, their views, 
their opinions, are so milk-and-watery (the power for good asa 
religious force being washed out of them) that they ought to be 
acceptable to all other sectarians. It is hard for Catholics to be- 
lieve in the sincerity of men who put forward this silliness about 
sectarianism. By what right does the state hand over one dollar 
of Catholic money to maintain sectarian schools of the Ingersoll, 
the secularistic, the avowed infidel, or the evangelical type, while 
it refuses to give back to Catholics, for their so-called sectarian 
schools, a portion of their own money? 

Rev. Dr. Kendrick laments that his fellow citizens of Pough- 
keepsie have a correct sense of justice, and desire to deal fairly 
with their Catholic townspeople. It is greatly to their credit. 
They are not, however, the first in the country to rise above the 
bigotry of former days. Indeed, there are many towns and vil- 
lages in this and other States where the same honest fairness has 
been observed for many years past, with even broader views of 
justice and a kindlier spirit. Still, many Catholics doubt the ad- 
visability of the “ Poughkeepsie plan.” It has advantages and 
disadvantages. It smacks of a union of state aad church which 
in a country like ours is not desirable. To some degree it 
weakens and deadens the catholicity of our school rooms. Be- 
cause, forsooth, Catholics who have leased to the state, school 
buildings, for use during the allotted daily school hours, choose 
before and after such hours to occupy them, at their own ex- 
pense, for lessons in religion—for those “ religious enforcements ” 
without which “ morality cannot be effectively inculcated ”"—Rev. 
Dr. Kendrick is prompted to say: 

‘* Five minutes, or one minute, before the stroke of the regular school 


bell, they [the school buildings] may be the scene of religious exercises 
such as are not simply forbidden in the course of teaching prescribed by 
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the state, but are actually offensive, in some of their features at least, to the 
vast majority of the American people. From lessons enforcing the worship 
of the Virgin Mary . . . the pupils pass—perhaps without breaking ranks, 
or special tokens of transition—to their secular lessons.” 

The same performance takes places in innumerable state 
schools, unavoidably frequented by Catholic children. Evangeli- 
cal prayers, hymns, and Bible lessons are enjoyed, morality is 
effectively inculcated through “religious enforcements,” and the 
pupils pass, without breaking ranks, to their secular lessons. 
Catholics do not complain, except when those of their children 
who have come a few minutes before the regular school hour, are 
kept waiting at the door in the rain, snow, and cold, while their 
school companions have the luxury of evangelical prayers and 
warmth within. What does the school of Dr. Kendrick want? 
Must our school buildings be put on a par with saloons on elec- 
tion day? No liquor can be sold within a certain distance of a 
polling booth. Shall it be enacted that God shall not be named, 
and no religious exercises be held, within a certain distance of a 
state-school house? When religious exercises can no longer be 
held within state-school houses, either before or after the hours 
for secular lessons, it will be time for Christians to abandon them 
to the sole use of infidels of every stripe. Then Sunday-school 
work will become inoperative, and empty churches and vacant 
pulpits will cover the land. 

Rev. Dr. Kendrick again writes: 

‘* When, however, we are confronted with the demand that the public- 
school fund be split up and parceled out among the various churches, the 
spirit of concession should be replaced by the spirit of inflexible resistance.” 
Keeping in mind the scandals occasioned by the Bethel Bap- 
tist Church of New York City in 1820-21, which appropriated 
state-school money for Baptist-church extension, the Doctor has 
cause for alarm. Catholics do not ask for a division of the 
school fund. Indeed, they fear the state. They ask simply for 
their own money, unjustly taken from them for the education of 
the children of infidels and Evangelicals. Be this amount much 
or little, it is theirs by every principle of common justice, and 
this, and not one dollar of any one else’s money, they ask for. 
If this arrangement cannot be effected, then let the state pay for 
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results in secular education, in any school, parochial, private, or 
corporate, furnishing the state with the requisite conditions of 
buildings, furniture, and competent and certificated teachers, and 
instructing pupils in such branches of secular learning as the 
state may require. If one or the other of these plans is not ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the American people, then let us 
return to fundamental principles and throw the burden of school- 
ing children on parents, where it rightly belongs. We ought by 
this time to see how dangerous it is to break away from sound 
principles in running democratic institutions. 

Three objections are raised in opposition to the teaching of 
secular branches of learning in parochial schools, no matter how 
much inspection there may be on the part of the state: 1. These 
parochial schools fail to inspire their pupils with a patriotic love 
of country. 2. they y are not up to the standard of state schools 
in secular learning. 38. They keep the children of a neighbor- 
hood from coset MD one with another, and thus destroy the 
homogeneity—excuse the word—of the nation, something very 
desirable, so it is said. 

It is hard to be called on to reply to the first objection. It 
is false and cruel. Only they who are inimical to Catholics on 
any and every pretense adduce it. Why are mn some proofs 
furnished in sustainment of so wicked a calumny? A sufficient 
answer to this heartless aspersion on our honor as citizens, would 
be to invite these calumniators to visit our cemeteries and look 
on the tiny flags waving over the graves of patriots who died for 
their country’s preservation. Members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic do not speak thus of their brothers in arms. 

The second objection is equally false. It is not true that the 
standard of education in our parochial schools is not as high as 
that in state schools. In the city of Rochester both systems are 
well established, and are in fair and amicable eaeenn It is 
true that parochial schools are not victims to the vagaries of 
cranks. The latter are not permitted to run our schools, nor are 
these under the domination of school-book publishers. Nor are 
they “loaded down” with music, modern languages, the mechani- 
cal arts, savings banks, and military drill. They give that which 
they propose to give, a good elementary education. As an 
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illustration of the truth of my contention, I cite what takes place 
in Rochester. Regents of the University of the State of New 
York send out to all schools, state, parochial, and private, that 
ask for them, sets of examination papers. The answers to these 
papers must have 75 per cent. of correctness in each branch of 
study. State-school children are examined in their usual school 
buildings and before familiar teachers. Parochial-school children 
are examined in the City High School and before strangers. The 
average age at which the latter graduate is fourteen years and 
two months; that at which the former graduate is over fifteen 
years. Another circumstance to be noted is the number enter- 
ing the graduating class in September, and the number passing 
the regents’ examination in June. In September of 1887, 18 
entered the graduating class of the Cathedral School, and 22 that 
of the Immaculate Conception. All passed the examination in 
June, 1888. State school No. 4, in the same quarter of the city, 
had 28 in its graduating class at Christmas time, having already 
sifted out many that had entered it in September; and of these, 
only 18 stood the regents’ test in June. We are not able to 
give the average number of points gained by the graduates of 
each school, as these are not published. What is accomplished 
in Rochester is a fair sample of successful results in other paro- 
chial schools of the State of New York. It may be asked, Why 
is the average age of the graduating pupils of the parochial 
schools so much lower than that of those in state schools? 
These children, for the most part of Irish and German parents, 
inherit sound and vigorous constitutions; they are not spoiled 
by injudicious and unhealthful feeding; they go to few night 
parties, if to any, and are consequently well rested in the 
morning, and fresh for another day’s work; they have an object 
to work for, as they know that their future rests in large degree 
with themselves and the use they make of their early opportuni- 
ties for study and self-advancement. No one will say that Celtic 
and Teutonic intellects are thick and slow of perception. 

If our schools failed in secular studies, the blame could not 
be imputed to our teachers. These are mostly brothers and 
sisters who have consecrated their lives to educational work. 
With them it is a life work. Generally bright and intelligent 
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when they enter a religous community, by daily study under 
competent teachers in normal schools, they prepare for the office 
of instructors. Their studies are kept up years after entrance 
into the school room, under the guidance of the most capable of 
their body. There is no time lost in talking over the fashions; 
none in paying or receiving visits. Theaters and operas are not 
for them. Why should they not be, what they are, first-class 
teachers? Some members of these communities are sent abroad 
to acquire what there is worth knowing in European normal 
schools, together with a fluency in speaking foreign languages. 

The flurry at Haverhill last spring, the agitation that ensued, 
and the disposition manifested by some to bring the power of 
the state to bear heavily on our work, serve an excellent purpose. 
They warn the superiors of convents that the teachers they send 
into the school room must be thoroughly equipped in all that 
could by any possibility be demanded of them. Im this sense 
the trials of the past will prove a blessing. 

The third objection to parochial schools is that they hinder 
the commingling of the children of a neighborhood on the school 
playground, and thus fail to foster democratic equality. ‘ Demo- 
cratic equality ” is a phrase with which to fool gudgeons. The 
wealthy of a town congregate in an aristocratic neighborhood, 
and right there will be found a state school, from which children 
of poverty will be, by force of circumstances, excluded. Thus 
the latter are deprived of social elevation through social com- 
mingling. Where this separation of rich and poor cannot be 
obtained in a district whose inhabitants are of both classes, the 
abolition of the recess removes all dangers of contact between 
the classes except in the class room. It is in parochial schools 
that the democratic notion of friendly equality is best carried 
out. The religious brotherhood of man is taught and practically 
lived up to in these schools. We are ready for other objections, 
only let them contain a bit more of common sense. 

The building of school houses and the gathering into them 
of our Catholic children, are going bravely on all over the United 
States, especially in Massachusetts. Now that the Bostonians 
are fairly aroused, we may look to them for largeness and thor- 
oughness of plans in educational achievement. They will accept, 
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I am sure, no compromise by which the religious element in 
their daily tasks can be lessened. They will do their best to 
turn out good citizens and good Christians. 

Catholics hold a proud position in the face of their fellow 
citizens, though it is one for which they are heavily fined by 
state-schoolism. In state schools: 1. Their parental rights and 
duties toward their children are infringed upon. 2. Their chil- 
dren’s rights to a moral education and training by “religious 
enforcements ”’ are seriously interfered with. 38. The natural de- 
pendence of children on parents is weakened. 4. The double 
taxation to which parents are subjected is irritating, unjust, and 
cruel; it isa hinderance to mutual esteem and toa kindly spirit 
among fellow citizens. 5. They are made to suffer for the sake 
of conscience. It is not necessary to tell us again that somebody 
else’s conscience ought to suit us. 

It is, in some measure, compensation for our wrongs to be able 
to hold up our heads and to glory in our self-imposed sacrifices. 
It is ennobling to stand on a true American platform, and to 
enunciate principles such as the founders of our Republic knew 
and upheld. We believe in parental rights, and in the right of a 
child to a moral and religious training by the help of “ religious 
enforcements”’; we believe in all that tends to make a young 
man self-reliant and self-supporting; we believe in general edu- 
cation, as is shown by our school houses honestly built, and their 
pupils honestly maintained, without a cent of help from the 
state; we believe that a truly religious man will be an upright 
and worthy citizen. We detest state paternalism and state pau- 
perism. 

B. J. McQuaip. 








THE POSSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. 


THE science which we call electricity began with the estab- 
lishment of a mass of facts by William Gilbert in 1600. Myriads 
of other facts have since been accumulated. No day passes 
without its addition. Some have been turned to human benefit; 
more have not. Some have been co-ordinated and brought 
within definite rule; others still defy the keenest weapons of 
the mind. Through all, ignorance has been under the glamour of 
the miraculous. Yet nature’s workings are subject to the reign of 
law; there are no ungoverned marvels to be wrought save in the 
prophetic vision of the romancer or the poet. However pleasant, 
therefore, it may be to stray beyond those enchanted portals 
whereof M. Jules Verne keeps the key, our present speculations 
may not transcend that border land of impracticabilities, which, 
though it lies without the érra firma of actual achievement, is 
none the less immeasurably distant from the mirage of the im- 
possible and the absurd. 

In the absence of existing knowledge of the laws which unite 
them to each other and to the rest of the physical universe, 
the long roll of disjointed electrical experiments which filled 
the text books up to within the last twenty years, might as 
well have been ascribed to supernatural agency as to any other 
cause. The electricity taught in the schools was of no avail to 
the man in the testing office; the exact measurements, as indis- 
pensable to him as are weights and scales to the merchant, were 
Greek to the student who marveled at the doll with the electri- 
fied hair. 

As early as 1783, Marat, charlatan though he was in science 
as well as in politics, pointed out and deplored the ease with 
which “wne imagination bouillante” could prophesy electrical 
wonders. There has been no time since but that an indolent 
sort of philosophy has been only too ready to ascribe to electric- 
ity effects not understood. “ Fear,” says Dr. Cunningham, lucu- 
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brating in 1834, in one of the most grotesque collections of theo- 
ries ever written, “is due to escape of electricity from the body, 
and joy to its entrance.” And he gravely explains that the 
same unknown cause accounts for, among a multitude of other 
things, large feet among the inhabitants of the northern hemi- 
sphere, the kinks in the Negro’s wool, and the perturbations of 
the planets. To this list some New York newspapers have re- 
cently added red sunsets, the alleged effects of Dr. Brown- 
Séquard’s elixir, and the present prevalence of tonsilitis. 

The absolute system of Weber and Thomson, establishing 
units of mass, length, and time, chosen with reference to their 
relations with each other and with the units of force and work, 
and linking electrical with all other physical determinations, the 
fixing of the various constants, and the refinements and improve- 
ments in practical methods of electrical measurement which have 
been accomplished within the last ten years, leave no reason for 
regarding electrical energy as unknown or unregulated. Even 
more assured is it that while a single possibility of electrical 
development may not be demonstrable with any such magnifi- 
cent certainty as that with which Leverrier predicted the exist- 
ence of the unknown planet, none ever has depended or ever 
can depend upon a creation of electricity, whether the latter 
ultimately prove to be energy or matter. 

The modern ideas of the nature of electrical phenomena are 
so subversive of earlier notions, in fact, are of such recent date, 
that only the vast but blurred outlines of their consequences 
can at best be recognized. Electricity, formerly regarded as a 
fluid, or two fluids, and later as a mode of motion, is now again 
thought to behave in some respects like matter. The question of 
its inertia is in doubt. It appears to act like a perfect incom- 
pressible liquid, permeating the luminiferous ether as water may 
permeate a jelly. The idea has been advanced of a unit quantity 
of electricity as indivisible as an atom of matter—the electrical 
charge, in fact, of a monad atom—and the mysterious force of 
chemical affinity is explained as the electro-static attraction be- 
tween such charged atoms; a force having an intensity per unit 
mass a trillion times greater than that of gravity near the earth’s 
surface. It is now believed that the telegraph wire merely 
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directs the current, and that the energy of the battery travels 
through the adjacent air, which it disturbs and strains; and that 
the strain is propagated. The changed condition in the medium 
surrounding the conductor is now maintained to be as much a 
part of the circuit as anything that goes on in the conductor itself. 
As a speaking tube is to sound waves, so is the wire to the ether 
pulsations. And now “ magnetism” disappears, and reappears as 
‘electricity in rotation.”’ And stranger still is that fourth form 
of electricity, not at rest, nor in locomotion, nor in rotation, but 
in quivering vibration, subject to the same laws with light, and 
which may be identical with it. 

Sixteen years ago Clerk Maxwell propounded the remarkable 
theory that light is in fact an electro-magnetic disturbance; that 
both electricity and light are due to waves at right angles to the 
line of transmission caused in the so-called luminiferous ether 
which pervades all space; and that both have the same absolute 
velocity. Sixteen years of scientific thought culminating in the 
recent experiments of Hertz, of Carlsruhe, have demonstrated 
that this wave disturbance in the ether is actual fact. The 
length and velocity of the ether waves have been measured; and 
it is known that the electrical disturbance proceeds outward 
from the center, under certain conditions, with a speed equal to 
that of light. The electrical waves have been reflected and 
polarized, refracted through a great prism made of pitch, and 
converged or dispersed through lenses of the same material. 
Conductors have been found opaque to electrical radiation, and 
non-conductors transparent. 

That these discoveries may open the road to electric lighting 
under entirely new conditions, is probable. All modes of obtain- 
ing the electric light in use at the present time are exceedingly 
wasteful. Professor Lodge has recently pointed out that to pro- 
duce light artificially, “we want a certain range of oscillation, 
between 4,000 and 7,000 billion vibrations per second; no other 
being useful to us, because no other has any effect on our 
retina.” To produce this, we resort to heating a mass of matter, 
as a carbon filament, thus gradually superposing higher vibra- 
tions upon lower ones until we get the rate of vibration needed. 
“It is,” he says, “as though in order to sound some little octave 
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of pipes in an organ, we were obliged to depress every key and 
every pedal and to blow a young hurricane.” The cruder modes 
of obtaining light by combustion are still more extravagant. 
Lord Rayleigh has shown that it is not beyond the range of 
possibility that we may obtain and utilize some specific kind of 
radiation without the rest. If a practical mode can be found of 
exciting and maintaining an electrical vibration of any required 
degree of rapidity, we may be able to produce light without heat, 
and then the secret of the glowworm will be unfolded. 

It is now believed that a ray of light, falling on a bar of 
selenium, sets up therein an electro-motive force which produces 
acurrent. On this discovery are based the photophone, which 
reproduces words at a distance by the aid of luminous rays; the 
artificial eye, sensitive to light and to differences in color; and 
the telephotograph, which is competent to telegraph silhouettes 
and shadows. <A slender current is said to have been detected 
in the optic nerve of a frog when the eye was exposed to light. 
May there, then, be a conceivable possibility of varying the elec- 
trical wave in such manner that at some far-distant point it shall 
be converted into the corresponding light wave, so that the sensi- 
tive plate in San Francisco, for example, may instantly and pho- 
tographically record the event taking place in New York? 

What, may be asked, are the possible effects on the human 
optic nerve of electrical radiation directly applied? Ritter dis- 
covered that a feeble current transmitted through the eyeball 
produced the sensation as of a bright flash of light, and that a 
stronger current gave the impression of blue and green colors, 
in flowing between the forehead and the hand; so also different 
colored lights are perceived when one pole or the other of a cir- 
cuit is applied to the eye, or when the circuit is made or broken. 
How if the electrical vibrations be modified to accord with light 
vibrations? What will the brain perceive? Can it be made 
artificially cognizant of light and color? For example, light 
waves, having a length of about 5,45; of an inch, acting on the 
nervous substance of the retina, produce the sensation which we 
call red; if they are shortened to z;hy, of an inch, they cause 
the sensation of yellow; and so on in different lengths for other 
colors. Suppose to the retina of a blind man (nerve being 
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healthy) electrical waves of corresponding lengths were trans- 
mitted; would he recognize color and differences of color? 

The fact that it is now believed that there is actually gener- 
ated in the selenium an electro-motive force, and not a mere 
change of resistance to an existing current, shows the possibility 
of converting light into electricity. It is no novelty to regard 
the solar emanation as a vast storehouse of electrical energy, 
awaiting the discovery which will enable us to isolate it from 
the attending heat energy. The selenium cell acts as a medium 
for the conversion; but can the transformation be made without 
this intervention? Can light vibrations be directly changed so 
as to become electrical vibrations? Is the sun the great electri- 
cal reservoir of the future? 

To obtain electricity directly from light, is only to add an- 
other to the numerous sources of supply already existing. What 
the world more immediately needs, however, is not the discovery 
of new sources, so much as the discovery of ways and means of 
producing electricity very much more cheaply than is now pos- 
sible, whether by old or new processes. ‘The fact that zine is 
burned in the galvanic battery makes the economic employment 
of that apparatus impracticable. The development of the dy- 
namo, which utilizes the energy derived from the far cheaper 
coal, has made electric light and power possible; for roughly 
compared, dynamo electricity costs per horse-power hour about 
one twenty-fifth as much as does battery electricity. The dy- 
namo itself has already reached a point of very high efficiency, 
utilizing, as it may, 97 per cent. of the mechanical energy ap- 
plied to its driving pulley; so that while improvement in the 
details of construction of the machine will tend to augment its 
life-time and to simplify it, the possible margin of increased effi- 
ciency to be gained is small. The great loss in the production 
of electricity through the agency of the dynamo, lies in our in- 
ability to utilize more than a small fraction of the total energy 
due to the consumption of fuel. The conditions of tempera- 
ture under which we live make great waste inevitable in the 
transformation of heat into any other form of energy. This is 
due to a law of nature which no heat engine, however ingeniously 
constructed, can avoid. Under ordinary working conditions, the 
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steam engine converts into mechanical energy only about five per 
cent. of the energy developed by the burning of the coal under 
the boiler, and even under the best conditions does not utilize 
more than ten percent. To say that if heat could be converted 
into electricity at a loss of 80 per cent., the efficiency of the 
apparatus would still be 100 per cent. greater than that of the 
| steam engine, is merely to restate the foregoing. 

: While every improvement in the steam boiler, every im- 
provement in hot-air, gas, or steam engines, which tends to 
diminish the waste of energy, must, to some extent, render elec- 
tricity yielded by the dynamo-electric machine cheaper, better 
economical results may be anticipated through a reduction in 
the number of transformations between the original form of 
energy chosen and that ultimately developed. The energy of 
chemical affinity in the galvanic cell undergoes but one trans- 
formation, into electrical energy, and therefore it would be far 
preferable to substitute this single change for the many which 
\ the energy of burning fuel must undergo before it finally appears 
as the electric current. The question then arises, cannot the 
cheap and efficient carbon be directly consumed in the galvanic 
cell? The experiments of Crookes, Bérard, and others have 
shown that carbon can be consumed in a battery under the influ- 
ence of high heat, but with such losses as to destroy all other 
advantages derived. The more recent experiments of Mr. Wil- 
lard E. Case have demonstrated the hitherto-doubted possibility 
of consuming carbon (coal or coke) in the galvanic cell at normal 
temperature. Here the cost of the materials which oxidize the 
carbon forms an obstacle. Mr. Case asks why a cheap sub- 
stance may not be found “which will act on coal and develop 


electric currents in place of heat ”’—a substance which will ab- 





sorb oxygen from the air, for example, and give it to the carbon, 
in fact acting as carrier of oxygen to oxidize the carbon without 
heat. Certain substances are already known which will do this, 
but the current derived is of too low pressure for practical use. 
Cheap electricity from the cell, therefore, involves, first, the 
consumption of cheap carbon, such, for example, as coal, or, if a 
way can be found, crude petroleum or other hydrocarbon; and 
secondly, cheap oxygen, possibly derived from the atmosphere. 
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Improvements in either direction will lead to the desired result; 
improvements in both will in addition vastly hasten it. But the 
possibilities of chemical combinations are endless, and we have 
always before us the wonderfully compact animal machinery 
whereby the oxidation of fuel in the form of food gives rise, by 
muscular action, to mechanical energy. Can we, for example, 
obtain electricity cheaply from the chemical decomposition of 
now unutilized or refuse substances? The converse operation, 
of decomposing sewage, disinfecting it, and rendering it harmless 
to health, by electricity, has already been accomplished. 

It is already possible to produce electricity directly from heat, 
though with great losses, without previous change of the heat 
energy into mechanical energy, through the agency of the 
thermo-electric battery. Recent experiments have indicated the 
possibility of a current being produced in a coil of wire, by heat- 
ing to a greater or less degree an inclosed magnet. But in all 
such eases, the losses due to radiation, and the cost of the fuel 
whence the heat energy is derived, must be important and con- 
trolling factors. Mr. Edward Weston has proposed to utilize 
the heat of the sun by converging it upon a thermopile, and ac- 
cumulating the electric current therefrom in storage batteries. 
In his belief, the possibilities here involved are promising. 

But what further can be done in the way of utilizing the 
electricity of nature? Is it possible to bottle the lightning and 
store its energy? Andrew Crosse did this half a century ago, 
collecting the atmospheric discharge in fifty large Leyden jars, 
and producing the most startling effects in hes iting and burning 
metals. Can we improve on his methods? Can we get a utili- 
zable current by connecting points on the earth normally at dif- 
ferent potentials? Can we obtain a current by connecting dif- 
ferent mineral lodes or veins, or different atmospheric strata? 
It is well to bear in mind that the storage battery renders cur- 
rents hitherto too weak to be useful, now worthy of respectful 
consideration, for by it their energy can be accumulated. 

We may yet expect to see improvements in the driving of 
dynamos by waterfalls, including Niagara itself, by the rise and 
fall of the tide, by the currents in great rivers, and by the wind. 
Experiments both in E ngland and in France have been made 
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with windmills driving dynamos, the currents from which are 
accumulated by storage batteries; and the results are favorable. 

As soon as it becomes cheaper to generate electrical power 
than to generate steam power, the reign of steam will be practi- 
cally ended. Meanwhile, the applications of the electric motor 
are increasing in number almost daily. The replacing of cars 
drawn by horses in cities and towns with cars electrically driven, 
has been going on with great rapidity during the past year. 
That electric locomotives will replace steam locomotives upon 
the regular railroads of the country, is believed to be simply a 
question of time. The main difficulty to be overcome is the dis- 
tribution of the current over long distances without great waste 
of energy. The use of currents of very high pressure, to allow 
of reduced size of conductors and for losses by leakage, ete., is 
attended with correspondingly increased difficulties in insulation 
of the line, greater danger in handling, and obviously augmented 
-xpense. What is wanted is a practical means of distribution 
along the entire length of a continuous working conductor, of 
electrical energy, so that from any point along that conductor a 
current of a given uniform pressure may be taken off; this pres- 
sure, or the strength of the current, being regulated to suit the 
load which the motor is required to draw. 

Whether the economy of the electric locomotive will compare 
favorably with that of the steam locomotive, is not settled. A 
recent writer on the subject, estimating the consumption of fuel 
in locomotives on elevated roads in cities at six pounds per horse- 
power hour, and in locomotives on surface roads at four pounds 
per same period, concludes that electricity as now produced can 
successfully rival steam in the former case, but not in the latter. 
It certainly seems, however, that if the problem of distribution 
be satisfactorily solved, the superior economy in fuel of large 
stationary engines and boilers might well be a much more power- 
ful factor on the side of the current than the foregoing opinion 
indicates. The speed attainable on such a railway would proba- 
bly far exceed that now reached on any steam road. One hun- 
dred miles per hour is not without the range of reasonable 
possibility. Whether still greater velocity is practicable will 
probably depend upon means of reducing the air resistance to 
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the moving vehicles. It certainly would be a curious outcome 
of the electrical railway, if in time we should come to speak of 
the lines of a railway car in much the same way as we now do 
of the lines of a fast yacht. 

The development of electric railways for the transmission of 
mails and merchandise is already well advanced. The so-called 
‘‘telpherage ” system is in use in England, for the slow traction 
of heavy weights, such as coal, ore, etc. ‘T'wo new systems for 
quick dispatch have lately been proposed in this country. One 
includes a long, narrow car of small cross-sectional area, running 
on an elevated track, and claimed to be capable of making a 
speed of two miles per minute. The other employs a series of 
electro-magnetic coils, inclosing the elevated track at intervals, 
through which coils the small car is successively drawn by the 
action of the current entering the several coils in turn. The 
practical efficiency of these systems may be open to question; 
but they indicate that the possibility of electrically driving small 
vehicles between distant points at very high rates of speed, is 
engaging the close attention of inventors. It is not impossible 
that we may be able to project mail and express matter through- 
out the country at the rate of two or three hundred miles an 
hour, either on elevated structures or through subterranean 
pipes; or that some day the mails may be sent across the Atlan- 
tic by the aid of electric motors traversing tubes laid on the 
ocean bed. 

The adaptation of the electric motor to marine propulsion 
cannot fairly be said to have extended beyond the region of 
experiment. Here the current must not only be generated 
economically, but under restricted conditions of cubic space and 
weight of apparatus. At the present time, the storage battery 
constitutes the most available device; but its weight, as con- 
structed for commercial use, in proportion to the energy yielded, 
besides other well-known defects, so far confine its measurably 
successful employment to small vessels only. 

The chief obstacle to aérial navigation is still, as it always 
has been, the lack of a sufficiently light motor apparatus, whether 
for controlling direction merely, or for keeping the air ship aloft 
also. Recent experiments with electro-motors, made chiefly of 
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aluminium, have given fair results. The most successful elec- 
trically-driven air ship thus far is that tested in 1884 by Messrs. 
Renard and Krebs, which made five miles per hour against a 
nine-mile breeze (so that her actual speed was fourteen miles per 
hour), and was able to return to her starting point. 

Meanwhile, the possibilities of the adaptation of the electric 
motor to new conditions seem almost endless. Its latest applica- 
tions are to the steering of ships, to the propulsion of submarine 
boats and torpedoes, to the training of guns and the hoisting of 
shot and shell on vessels of war, to the actuating of drills and 
coal-cutters in mines, to the felling of lumber, and to the driving 
of shuttles in looms. 

It is not difficult to suggest possibilities of telegraphic trans- 
mission; but to enter into any explanation of the difficulties 
which now prevent their achievement, would extend this paper 
far beyond its prescribed limits. It may be possible in the 
future to send perhaps a hundred messages in opposite directions 
from each end of the same wire at the same time. It may be 
possible, by automatic systems, to transmit words at the rate of 
four or five thousand per minute over a single wire, although 
now, by the Wheatstone system, the maximum speed attained on 
short circuits is about 600 words per minute. It may be possible 
to remove the difficulties which render impracticable the electro- 
chemical system, which is theoretically capable of attaining im- 
mense speed of transmission. To accomplish this, discovery is 
needed in ways of overcoming the static retardation of the cur- 
rent in its path, the interference of electro-magnetic inertia, and 
the loss due to inductive disturbances. It may become possible 
to telegraph between far distant points without the use of wires 
at all, by the induction of one electrified body upon another—a 
result already accomplished between comparatively short dis- 
tances, as is exemplified in the present mode of sending tele- 
graphic dispatches from moving trains to the wires on the poles 
beside the track. Telegraphic communication has been estab- 
lished through water between boats, and between the opposite 
sides of rivers and channels. It is conceivable that a further 
extension of this idea may render it possible to communicate by 
cable with vessels far from land. It is not unlikely that the 
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problem of finding means whereby vessels at sea can communi- 
cate one with the other, and so avoid collision, may also be 
solved by electrical means. The telegraphic transmission of fac- 
simile writing, a pen at one point following the motions of a pen 
at the other, so that a letter written in New York, for example, 
is automatically reproduced in the chirography of the sender in 
Philadelphia, has already been achieved. 

The obstacles in the way of multiple or very rapid telegraph- 
ing are even more serious in their influence upon the telephone. 
The improvements in copper conductors, metallic circuits, and 
the transmitting instruments, have greatly increased the distance 
over which speech may be transmitted, so that it is not at all 
improbable that, before the end of the century, further advances 
will make speech possible across the length and breadth of the 
country. Whether we shall ever talk across the Atlantic is 
greatly to be doubted, the present limit of intelligible submarine 
telephonic transmission being about seventy-five miles. It is 
possible to make telephone transmitters which are sensitive to 
speech uttered twenty-five or thirty feet distant, and receiving 
telephones which will speak loudly enough to render audible 
the voice of a speaker at even greater distances than the fore- 
going. It is possible to make telephones which will transmit 
the voice when merely placed against the chest or head of the 
user; or which, when buried in the ground, will reveal the prox- 
imity of passing troops, or even the sound of a spade digging in 
the earth anywhere within a radius of several hundred feet. It 
is possible to telephone speech over short distances by induction 
without connecting wires, and equally possible that in time we 
shall be able so to do over long distances. It is already possible 
to transmit telephonically the recorded sounds of the phono- 
graph; and in the latter, speech has been received and repro- 
duced after traversing telephonically 103 miles of wire. 

In the field of electrolysis, the great possibility yet to be 
achieved is the economical extraction of aluminium. Just as 
cheap electricity may mark the end of the reign of steam, so 
cheap aluminium may result in the end of the reign of steel; for 
such will be the consequence of the substitution of the definite 
alloys of aluminium for the indefinite compounds of iron and 
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carbon. The immense tensile strength, lightness, and inoxi- 
dizability of aluminium, whether pure or in alloy, will create a 
revolution in all engineering constructions. The sources of its 
supply are practically inexhaustible. Much also remains to be 
done in perfecting existing processes for the electric refining of 
crude metal, and notably in increasing the tensile strength of 
electrolytically-refined copper. 

The mechanical adaptations of electricity to purposes of med- 
ical diagnosis and treatment have been of great value, and their 
wide extension is probable. The electric light applied to the 
illumination of the bodily cavities, the induction balance and 
the electric probe to the location of foreign substances, the elec- 
tric motor to the driving of dental engines and drills, the electri- 
vally-heated wire to the extirpation of abnormal growths, and 
even the telephone to the purposes of a stethoscope, are but a 
few of the instances of existing achievements. The use of the 
exceedingly sensitive thermopile in an alarm circuit which shall 
warn the physician in his office of the feverish condition of his 
distant patients, has already been proposed. It is known that 
the current will set the brain in action, and it finds important 
application in the localization of brain functions and diseases. 
To consider the physiological possibilities which may follow its 
influence upon the organs of sight, hearing, and smell, involves 
some draft upon the imagination. For example, it is known 
that the current will affect the gustatory nerves and produce a 
sharp acrid taste, whence the query whether flavors will some 
time be transmitted electrically, and artificial taste thus be cre- 
ated. So, also, the organs of smell are in some slight degree 
affected by a passing current, and hence the idea of the possi- 
bility of the electrical transmission of odors. These perhaps 
fantastic assumptions appear no less realizable now than did the 
electric transmission of articulate speech twenty years ago. But 
this is the simmering of the electrical imagination, which fairly 
bubbles in the notions that in time the race may develop a 
special electrical sense, whereby we may recognize the presence 
of a charged body, and avoid the terminals of the conductor 
carrying a dangerous current as we might a mass of hot iron; 
and that the heat of the brain, due to the working of the “ mad- 
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dening mechanism of thought,’ may be convertible into elec- 
tricity by a thermopile attached to the skull, and so be measur- 
able—the “ divine afflatus ” estimated in volts and ampéres. 

It is needless here to refer to the recent discussion concerning 
electrical executions, further than to affirm the belief that an 
electric discharge of sufficient strength, produced preferably by 
the liberation of a static charge accumulated in a condenser, for 
example, will destroy life by actual shock in a far shorter period 
than that in which the brain is capable of exercising any percep- 
tive faculty whatever. “The greatest known effects of common 
lightning may, I think, be exceeded without difficulty in this 
way. ... A wet rat cannot be killed by the exploding bottle 
when a dry rat may. . . . Too great a charge might indeed kill 
aman, but it would certainly be the easiest of deaths,” wrote 
Franklin 130 years ago, thus disposing of about all the questions 
now being wrangled over. 

It is necessary only to review some of the most recent appli- 
cations of electricity, to indicate other possibilities to be achieved 
by following the lines of investigation already open. The simple 
operation of passing powerful currents through the abutting 
ends of pieces of metal, bids fair to revolutionize the processes 
of the metal-workers; for it enables metals thus to be welded 
which could not otherwise be joined, and objects of the most 
intractable forms to be firmly united. It requires but little 
imagination to conceive that the hulls of iron ships at some 
future time will be made in one piece, with all their plates 
welded together. The intense heat of the voltaic are, long 
since applied to the smelting of ores, has found a still later util- 
ization in the extraction of aluminium. It may yet take part in 
the artificial production of the diamond; and the weaker current 
of the electrolytic cell, imitating its work in Nature’s laboratory, 
may find new and strange uses in the production of other gems. 
The cooking of food, the warming of railway cars and buildings, 
and the tempering of steel by heat produced by the electric cur- 
rent, have all recently been done on a limited scale, and will 
undoubtedly be accomplished on a larger one. It has been pro- 
posed to substitute the electrically-driven gyrostat for the mag- 
netic compass on board ship; and among the countless electric 
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alarms, one of the last suggested warns a vessel of the proximity 
of the dreaded iceberg. The possibilities of both tanning and 
bleaching by electricity have lately been made the subject of 
successful experiment. The new cruisers of the United States 
Navy are fitted with the Fiske electrical range-finder, which tells 
the position and distance of far-off objects with wonderful accu- 
racy. There will soon be no difficulty in aiming a gun from a 
station far distant from it, so that it will throw its projectile with 
unfailing accuracy to strike a target which the gunners them- 
selves cannot see. A little galvanic battery in every shell auto- 
matically fires the huge charges of dynamite projected from the 
guns of the Vesuvius. The electric search light now renders it 
possible to point guns upon an enemy at night with the same 
accuracy as by day, and the reflection of its glare upon the 
clouds enables signals to be exchanged between ships even ata 
distance of sixty miles. The incandescent lamp has been em- 
ployed to illuminate submarine depths, and the telephone enables 
easy communication with divers. Music is electrically recorded 
as played, and electrically transmitted with multiplied telephonic 
effect through trumpets. We may yet have our pianos automat- 
ically played from a central office, and music on tap in every 
dwelling. It has just been determined that we can increase the 
friction, and so save much of the loss due to the slip of the loco- 
motive wheel on the track, or between the parts of working 
machinery transmitting power, by sending an electric current of 
large volume and low pressure through the place of contact. 
The suggestion has been offered that a wall paper may be 
devised capable of being rendered luminous by electricity, and 
even sufficiently warm to heat a room. 

And what more? Shall we establish the relation between 
gravity and electricity, which Faraday expected but vainly 


‘ 


sought, and so realize “an entirely new mode of the excitement 


‘ 


of either heat or electricity,” “an entirely new relation of natural 
forces,” “an analysis of gravitation force,” and “a justification 
of the conservation of force,” all as he predicted? After the 
fuel of the earth shall have become exhausted, will future races 
produce artificial fuel by electricity? Will the high-pressure 
discharge be made to compel the union of nitrogen and carbon, 
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and to imitate the work of nature in the manufacture of organic 
substances fit for food? On the high authority of Werner 
Siemens, both suggestions have been seriously advanced. Will 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, when returning home chilly and 
hungry after his reverie at London Bridge, find for his comfort a 
cheery potassium fire and a smoking breakfast of electrically- 
produced viands? Who knows? 

After Franklin’s experiments were published, there was a 
wide-spread belief that nothing more remained to be discovered 
concerning electricity. The puniest of mortals could wield 
Jove’s weapon, and put the celestial armory in a bottle. “It 
may be said,” wrote Priestley in 1767, decrying this hasty con- 
viction, “that there is a ne plus ultra in everything, and there- 
fore in electricity. It is true; but what reason is there to think 
that we have arrived at it?” No reason then, of all times; for 
the pen of the German Sulzer was perhaps already tracing the 
famous footnote in a quaint little treatise on zsthetics issued 
the same year, telling of the strange taste produced by pieces of 
silver and lead placed simultaneously on the tongue—the first 
announcement of the galvanic current, long before the days of 
Galvani and his frogs. 

With every new advance it becomes more manifest that the 
Ultima Thule of electrical possibilities lies deeper and deeper be- 
low our horizon. A few steps beyond the work of to-day, and 
the pride of achievement deserts us. The prospect of the future 
conduces to a most wholesome present humility. Even Frank- 
lin’s quaint assertion of nearly a century and a half ago may 
safely be questioned, for before the looming promise and potency 
of the century to come, no one can be sure that to-day finds us 
“beyond the skill of Rabelais’s devils of two years old, who had 
only learnt to thunder and lighten a little round the head of a 
cabbage.” 


ParRK BENJAMIN. 








DO WE WANT INDUSTRIAL PEACE? 


Ir cannot be said that the discussion of the so-called labor 
question has been productive of any positive results, in the way 
of making us understand the facts and relations of the industrial 
system any better. The discussion has fallen into certain 
grooves, and has revolved around certain assumptions and pet 
notions. It has become almost hidden under conventionalities, 
and has bred a series of commonplaces. An actual orthodoxy 
has arisen in connection with it, dissent from which is regarded 
with horror. A code of discussion has been elaborated for it, 
and a certain conventional tone of mind has come to be recog- 
nized as proper to be assumed before taking part in it. Conse- 
quently the future historian will read our labor-bureau literature 
as a revelation of the mental fashion of our time. There never 
has been any literature just like it, inasmuch as its chief aim is, 
while maintaining some of the forms of a scientific investigation, 
to reach results which shall not brush rudely a 
notions of any important school of social opinion, or against any 
one of the strong interests which are in conflict. 

The consequence of the discussion is not matter for wonder, 
when we consider how it has been carried on. Very rarely has 
any one taken part in it who has been a party to the industrial 
war. The discussion has been almost entirely in the hands of 
socialists, social reformers, friends of the people, economists, and 
prophets of a new social dispensation. If these classes of persons 
take up the discussion of matters affecting the practical relations 
of parties in the industrial organization, it is inevitable that the 
discussion should take exactly the turn which has just been de- 
scribed; that is to say, that it should become conventionalized, 
should lose actuality, should speedily run down into a repetition 
of commonplaces, should be controlled by dogmatic assumptions, 
not of fact, but of ethical relation; and in all this should be, as 
the saying is, “up in a balloon.” 
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It has been said by those who are in the best position to 
know, that great inventions take place step by step, and that 
they advance best by reaching a point where all further progress 
is arrested by one difficulty which can be sharply and specifically 
defined. Then effort can be concentrated on this point till it is 
conquered. It is said that when ocean steamers were first built, 
their development was arrested by the fact that no means then 
in use were adequate to forge such masses of iron as were re- 
quired for the shafts. The problem put to the inventors was to 
invent a steam hammer capable of forging shafts. The problem, 
being thus set, was soon solved. Other instances in the recent 
history of electric lighting, the telephone, etc., suggest them- 
selves. It is evident that the progress is most steady and 
certain when it goes on with a regularity and system which pro- 
duce a succession of these narrow, specific, sharply-defined ques- 
tions or problems. 

In like manner, the life of a society brings to the front a 
series of social and political problems. It is one of the tests of a 
real, rational, and practical political question, that it likewise is 
specific, narrow in scope, and capable of simple formulation; and, 
on the other hand, it is a sign of a matter which is crude, unreal, 
fantastic, and certainly not yet ready for practical solution, that 
it is grand, vague, ethical, and aims at producing “states of 
things,” and not at realizing a single positive result. 

For instance, when a state has suspended specie payment, a 
proper political and public question is: Shall we resume specie 
payment? Another question which answers the test is: Shall 
we abolish the protective taxes? It has always been one diffi- 
culty with the reform of the civil service, as a political topic or 
question, that it is not easy to reduce it to an issue of positive 
form, and that it easily runs out into regrets; complaints, scold- 
ings, or alarmist criticisms, whereupon it dissolves and is lost. 
The so-called silver question has never yet been reduced to a 
question. It never will be until it is asked whether 4124 grains 
of standard silver shall be the American dollar. Last year we 
had the fisheries question, which never really reached public 
opinion, because it never was reduced to a question. 

The labor question is the most remarkable example that 
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could be brought forward of atopic of public talk which has 
never been reduced to any definite form. According to the only 
actual attempt to define it which has ever been made by any- 
body within my knowledge, the labor question means things 
in general, and consists in a regret that this world is such a hard 
place in which to get a living, and in an enthusiastic aspiration 
for greater ease and facility in that respect. 

The discussion of all ill-defined questions is sure to run off 
into whims and useless wrangling. Even a real question, if it is 
not yet ripe, must undergo a great deal of preliminary thrashing 
(which ought to be accomplished on the academic arena) before it 
can be got into the positive form of a public political question, 
or a proposed modification of custom and usage. It is inevita- 
ble in the nature of things that a great amount of energy must 
be wasted in preliminary work, which results only in finding out 
what the question is; but we ought to have some test which 
would show us whether we are going in the proper direction, 
and whether there is reasonable probability that we shall accom- 
plish something on the line we are pursuing. One such test is 
to notice whether the topic converges to a simple issue, or 
whether it dissolves into mere logomachy and word-juggling. 

Now it is characteristic of the discussion of the various forms 
of industrial war, that they have lost definiteness, instead of win- 
ning it, during the last years. It has come out of the discussion, 
as almost the sole result, that we have a whole vocabulary of 
words of which we have no settled definition, which different 
people use in very different senses (for example, labor and capi- 
tal, monopoly, competition, workingman, wages, cost of produc- 
tion), and that all social theorems or principles are as yet so 
obscure that a mist of transcendentalism and mysticism hangs 
over them all, which renders them most inviting to the crank. 
One is at a loss how to go on with any such discussion at all, for 
the reason that he can hardly use the only terms which the lan- 
guage affords for expressing thoughts about it, without using 
terms which, within his knowledge, have become parts of the 
jargon of pseudo-science and bogus philosophy. 

Such being the position of the matter in the world of thought 
and discussion, while it is in daily experience a matter affecting 
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the interests and happiness of great numbers of people who are 
brought into antagonism to each other, any attempt to deal with 
it by legislation must be the purest empiricism. We are told 
that the coming session of the German Parliament is to be occu- 
pied with measures for the prevention of strikes. It will be an 
interesting experiment, and one on many accounts deserving of 
careful watching. The Emperor, some weeks ago, in his speeches 
about the strike then existing, gave it to be understood that he 
could and would stop strikes, putting both masters and men in 
their proper places. He seems just now to have the key of the 
universe, and it will be interesting for us, who are at a safe dis- 
tance, to stand by and see him use it. The experiment of state 
socialistic legislation and tyrannical anti-socialist legislation, both 
at the same time, is, to say the least, bold and interesting. It is 
not possible now to say what the question will be which will 
come before the Parliament. If it is: How can we put down 
strikes? the first incidental question will be: How do you know 
that you want to put down strikes? 

There are only two ways in which strikes can be put down. 
The first is to make it a crime to strike, and to punish it with 
pains and penalties. That way has been tried, and is effete. 
That way was addressed to the employees. The other way must 
be addressed to the employers, and will consist in compelling 
them to pay what the employed ask for. At present, wages are 
fixed by a contract between two consenting parties. If either 
party wants to revise the contract, that is to say, to make a new 
one, they must both consent again, else there is a strike or a 
lock-out. How can this be prevented except by forcing that one 


to consent who is holding back? Then, however, his will is 


coerced, his interests are sacrificed, and his civil or social free- 
dom is violated. Hence the obvious fallacy of arbitration. 
There is no time when a man is more supremely sovereign and 
independent than when he is making a contract, for then he is 
freely subjecting himself to conditions which he considers satis- 
factory, for purposes which he considers worth obtaining. It is 
only another of the confusions which have been introduced into 
this subject that a juggle is made here on the word “free.” It 
is declared that the contract is not free, because it is made under 
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the existing conditions of the market, which may be hard for 
one of the parties 





an objection which is entirely irrelevant, 
since the only “freedom” which can here come into account, 
where the proposition is to use civil and social coercion, is civil 
and social freedom. If, then, a man is making a contract, how 
can anybody else judge for him what conditions he shall submit 
to, or what ends he ought to consider worth attaining? His final 
and perfectly conclusive answer is: I will, or, I will not. Now 
if one man can force another, by virtue of law and social force, 
to enter into a contract which is not satisfactory to him, that is 
to say, which is not the best one that he thinks he can make, 
then the latter is a slave, and the relationship might serve as a 
definition of slavery. This is as true if the victim is an em- 
ployer as if he were an employee. 

Industrial war is, in fact, an incident of liberty. It is an in- 
convenience; it is doubtful if it is an evil. The greatest injus- 
tice about war is that it imposes loss and harm on those who are 
not parties to it. If two nations go to war, they interfere with 
all their neighbors by breaking up the regular currents of trade 
and industry, and cutting off the ten thousand relations of vari- 
ous kinds which have sprung up during peace, and which affect 
the happiness and welfare of all mankind. It is so in industrial 
war. Strikes and railroad wars cause loss and inconvenience to 
thousands who are not parties to the quarrel at all, because they 
upset all those social and industrial relationships upon which the 
regularity and security of modern society depend. They destroy 
the social organization which is our reliance nowadays for the 
supply of our needs. Indeed, this is the real strain upon which 
a strike relies for its hopes of success; and if there is any justifi- 
cation for legislation to prevent industrial war, it lies in this in- 
terest of the public, not in any interest of either of the parties. 
It is an interesting thing to notice that industrial war has arisen 
in modern society in proportion as greater state organization has 
modified the old form of chronic war and brigandage. 

There is an interesting and important parallel to this trans- 
formation of one kind of social ill into another, attendant upon 
what we call progress, in another branch of the social organiza- 
tion. A century ago France was so thoroughly policed that 
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violence or breach of public order was scarcely possible. In 
general, even now, anywhere on the continent of Europe, the 
man who first strikes a blow is held to be in the wrong, without 
much regard to provocation, because he violates public peace 
and order. In Russia any overt act of violence meets with very 
prompt suppression, without regard to the grievance which 
caused it. This may be the very worst tyranny and wrong, 
unless it is attended by a constant and effective redress of all 
grievances upon proper complaint. Now a modern election, such 
as we are accustomed to in this country, is a form of riot and 
disorder which would have set the whole police of France in 
agitation a century ago. A sarcastic critic might find many 
amusing analogies by which to sustain the proposition that a 
modern American election is only a revolution under legal form; 
that it is a fight of two factions for state power under legal form, 
but that it works by the same means and toward the same end as 
a palace revolution, only openly and avowedly. Such an asser- 
tion would be extravagant and untrue, but not devoid of founda- 
tion. Political liberty must have room in which to play. It 
will, in its moments of transition and new creation, lose the 
forms of disciplined and harmonious action, and undergo crises 
of disorder, struggle, and strife. 

In the same manner industrial war is an attendant upon 
liberty. It has come just because industry has been unfettered 
and has been allowed to shape itself freely. How can it shape 
itself freely unless it works out the full effect of all the forces 
that are init? It would be a fatal undertaking to endeavor to 
police elections in such a way as to put an end to those features 
of them which, from the standpoint of ordinary times, are disor- 
derly; for he who policed would soon elect. The good sense of 
our people long ago recognized this fact, and, within limits 
which are respected by this good sense, the comparative license 
of an election is endured, because it is worth what it costs. 

The same is true with regard to industrial war. It is worth 
all that it costs to maintain industrial liberty. So far as indi- 
vidual interests are concerned, those who find themselves weak 
under liberty may be sure that they would find themselves very 
much weaker under any system of legal regulation. That, how- 
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ever, is a comparatively unimportant consideration. The most 
important consideration is that the industrial war is solving ques- 
tions which can never be solved in any other way. 

We are told, indeed, that they can be solved otherwise; 
some say by science, others by ethics and religion, others by the 
specific prescribed by some social philosopher. In regard to all 
such propositions we may observe at once that, although the 
philosophers and literary men should reach, by their discussion, 
a unanimous conclusion as to the principles of social dissolution 
and reconstruction, the men of this age will never put their in- 
heritance of institutions and property in voluntary and unneces- 
sary liquidation. It is well to remember that there are millions 
of people in the United States who do not know what the liter- 
ary disputants and the various learned societies are talking 
about. The latter are led by their knowledge of the movement 
among themselves to judge of the effect on all outsiders, whereas 
the two are related very much like the ripples on the surface of 
the ocean and the great currents at its depths. 

Then, again, even within the limits of the discussion, it may 
become plain to any one who will take up and compare any two 
articles on this subject of industrial war, that the writers are not 
agreed as to the fundamental assumptions which constitute the 
root and stock of their respective positions. For instance, when 
they talk about the labor question, they do not agree as to what 
makes the rate of wages. But how is it possible to advance a 
step in the discussion of any question about employers and em- 
ployed, without a definite doctrine of what it is that makes the 
rate of wages? In the discussions about railroads it is con- 
stantly assumed that there is some “cost” which can be taken 
as a basis for the definition of fair and reasonable rates. On the 
other hand, it is stoutly asserted that cost in this sense is a 
myth, and that no cost can be determined which will serve as a 
basis for any such computation. How can there be any deliber- 
ative solution of a practical question as to what railroads and 
shippers and legislators respectively ought to do, with such dis- 
cord on the very first notions about the relations of the parties to 
each other inside the industrial organization? Again, in the dis- 
cussion about trusts it is asserted that trusts adopt an arbitrary 
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capitalization, and then fix the prices of their products at such 
rates as to pay dividends on the paper capital. On the other 
hand, it is asserted that there are laws of the market which are 
imperative in their action, and which make it utterly impossible 
for anybody to do that. In fact, the whole discussion revolves 
around this issue, without ever bringing it out as a definite, inde- 
pendent subject of debate. One or the other view is assumed 
implicitly, and the discussion moves over secondary and derived 
applications, while any chance of clearing the matter up is 
diminished by the odium which is imported into the discussion. 

Indeed, there is another and still more fundamental difficulty 
than that last noticed. These questions all finally reach down 
to the notion which we entertain of the social organization, and 
the facts as to what human society is. All schools of opinion 
talk about “nature,” or what is “ natural,” and all of them ridi- 
cule each other’s pretensions to know or to use the real natural 
order. It is here, in fact, that the great difficulty lies, for any 
deliberative or theoretical solution of social questions. Our age 
has inherited the ruins of a half-dozen old philosophies, and has 
invented a number of new ones. Each deduces an explanation 
of the social order from its own grand premises, and an indepen- 
dent social science with its own guarantees does not exist. This 
does not stop the discussion, it only makes it all the more lively; 
but when one of us states his views, you can see that he is only 
rehearsing the platform of his school; and one who is well up in 
the doctrines of the schools can save time if each disputant will 
only say: I am a Comtist; I am a Darwinian; I am an evan- 
gelical Christian; I am an economist of the historical school; 
and so on. He knows all the rest if he has seen the label. 

‘ar be it from me now to deride science in this field of study. 
My point is that we cannot wait for science to work out its 
results, because we must live to-day and to-morrow, and the day 
when public opinion will be founded on correct notions of the 
order of society, reduced to commonplace and ingrained into the 
common mind, is at an indefinite distance; and that therefore, 
in the mean time, the thing to do is to abstain from empirical 
undertakings, and to let the problems solve themselves under 


liberty, no matter if the process be attended by industrial war. 
28 
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The industrial war is, in great measure, the entirely inevita- 
ble means by which redistributions of capital and labor are 
brought about. We boast very often about the modern achieve- 
ments, without noticing the incidental effects which are not all 
pleasant. The world-wide organization is necessarily automatic 
and impersonal; that makes it mechanical and unfeeling in 
action. One of us is pursuing in peace and honesty the occupa- 
tion to which he has become accustomed; he asks nothing better 
than to live his life out in modest and contented circumstances, 
but on the lines to which he has become accustomed. Formerly 


he could do it. It has become one of the commonest experl- 


ences for such a man, no matter what his occupation or social 
position may be, to find that he must change his occupation, or 
his investments, or his methods, forfeit his acquired skill, change 
his abode, acquire new habits, and seek other means of liveli- 
hood. He will be very apt to find that the first warning of this 
comes in the shape of a reduction in the price of his product, or 
in his dividends, or his salary, or his professional income, or his 
wages. He resents the change and resists it as long as he can, 
and this resistance takes the form of a battle with the members 
of that social group nearest to his own, to whose voluntary 
human action he attributes that injury to his own interest which 
is really due to “natural causes.” Hence landlords and tenants, 
borrowers and lenders, producers and consumers, shippers and 
transporters, employers and employees are pushed against one 
another in collisions which are nothing but the social manifesta- 
tion of great changes in the currents of trade and in the organi- 
zation of production. Many railroad wars are interpreted as 
efforts of railroad managers to force trade into certain places, 
when they are really symptoms of the tendency of trade to cer- 
tain places—a tendency which makes itself felt by the trans- 
porters in the first place, and is transmitted by them to the local 
interests. In all such cases the rational thing to do would be to 
investigate the real significance of the war; but such an investi- 
gation has to contend, not only with the obscurity of the matter 
itself and the inadequacy of our scientific attainments for the 
task, but also with various developments of local pride and per- 
sonal vanity, the worst lions which ever rise to bar the way of a 
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labor bureau or a railroad commission. In the absence of such 
investigation, however, one thing is reasonably certain: that is, 


that any interference which would stop the war, by enabling any 


party to escape for the time being the irksome change which is 
forced upon it by economic changes, is sure to produce nothing 
but greater misery under a renewed and intenser necessity at a 
later time. That is the dilemma which repeats itself over and 
over again in the social developments of our time, and brings up 


“ 


one after another of these “ great social questions.” If we go on 
we can see plainly before us that we have to encounter a threat- 
ening social peril. We stop or try to turn back, in order to 
avoid it; then we find either that it is impossible to turn back, 
or that, if we do, we shall suffer still worse. 

The irksomeness of industrial changes as an inevitable at- 
tendant of intense industrial activity such as we live under, is a 
subject which would form an important chapter in some new 
popular ethics. We have been taught for a century that every- 
thing ought to go on with concurrent results, contributing to our 
enjoyment and satisfaction, without drawbacks of any kind; and 
those theories of social facts are always popular and are eagerly 
accepted which pretend to show that all things concur to make 
it nice and easy for us here. Industrial war is one of the penal- 
ties of adopting a notion so sweet and seductive, but so false to 
all the facts. Industrial war is a symptom of the social changes 
produced by the seething chaos into which all industrial relations 
have been thrown by great modern inventions. We want to 
develop the symptoms; we do not want to suppress them. 

There is another feature of the industrial war which is of im- 
mense importance—its political side. What we call modern pro- 
gress is to a great extent an effect of the extension of population 
from the crowded countries of Europe to the outlying continents, 
especially America; it is also an effect of the great inventions. 
The former provided more land; the latter increased power over 
the land acre by acre. The social effect of these two things 
has been the emancipation of the classes which had neither land 
nor capital. These forces have undermined the privileges of the 
classes which had the advantage under the medizval system. 
They have modified class differences and brought about com- 
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parative equality. Politically, they have given the advantage to 


‘** masses,” 


democratic forms, and have carried power over to the 
that is, to the classes powerful by numbers. , 

It is impossible in this place to trace the immeasurable social 
effects which are in the way of development, much less to show 
how mistaken is the received opinion about the causes of the 
social phenomena which we see about us, whose development 
has been so greatly accelerated during the nineteenth century. 
No one can be blind to the interplay of political power and 
economic interest in the industrial war. Socialism is nothing 
but a phase of that relation of the parts of the social organiza- 
tion, and its self-satisfied parading of itself as being at once the 
cause and the arbiter of the new social growth is among the 
humorous features of the situation. 

It is inevitable, however, that the classes which constitute 
the masses should go on to win all the power which is thrown 
into their hands by the facts of the situation. In the long run 
this social antagonism, like those which have preceded it, will be 
reduced to new harmony; but never by the wit of man, only by 
the working out of the forces. A movement so vast and so new 
will have to construct its own institutions. It is vain to specu- 
late as to what they will be. Such a movement will, of course, be 
attended by a vast chorus of bystanders; some shouting in honor 
of its triumph, some asserting that they always predicted it, an 
immense number claiming that they brought it about, some 
shaking their heads over it and predicting disaster. On the 
other hand, it is not sound philosophy to say that all other forces 
should be withdrawn, and that the social revolution should go 
on without hindrance. No revolution is healthful and sound 
which does not contain all the elements, and the conservative 
elements must be included in their full force. How then can 
we have industrial peace? Why should we not have industrial 
war? Industrial war is a sign of vigor in society. It contains a 
promise of a sound solution. It is not possible to stop it, if all 
the philosophers and statesmen in the world should agree to try 
it; and it will be wise philosophy and statesmanship not to try. 

W. G. SUMNER. 
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IS MEDICINE A SCIENCE? 


THE reproach that medicine has not kept step with the gen- 
eral scientific progress of the age, is one so commonly made that 
it has doubtless often been accepted as a truism by many who in 
other matters exercise a more discriminating judgment. On the 
part of those who know the facts, there is, of course, not the 
slightest question that medicine is scientific in the best and high- 
est meaning of the word. How the query arises is easily ex- 
plained when one considers the erroneousness of the common 
conception of the term science, the failure to provide the means 
of proper physiological knowledge in our plans of primary educa- 
tion, the deplorable condition of medical education, and, lastly, 
the ignorance of what modern scientific medicine has done and is 
doing. 

The last point seems the most important, and in considering 
it one must not forget that so fast as a more or less clearly-cir- 
cumscribed department of medicine has grown precise and scien- 
tific, it has as a specialty taken a position of semi-independence. 
The world thinks only of the remaining undifferentiated part, 
called general or internal medicine, as being distinctly medical; 
and forgets that the specialties, which have almost reached the 
limit of possible scientific extension and accuracy, are very es- 
sential parts of medicine, themselves the samples and pledges of 
coming progress in all. Thus, in surgery, ophthalmology, obstet- 
rics, dentistry, otology, dermatology, etc., there is on the part of 
competent physicians no considerable difference as to diagnosis 
and treatment in a given case; and the reduction of the mortality 
from diseases belonging to these departments is proof of that sys- 
tematization and accuracy which we call scientific. 

It is well known that the application of bacteriological study 
to surgery, obstetrics, etc., has in important respects revolution- 
ized them. Surgical, hospital, and puerperal fevers are now 
almost things of the past. Twenty years ago it was not uncom- 
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mon for the mortality of puerperal septicaemia to mount as high 
as 30, and even 50, per cent. It is to-day less than one per cent. 
The same explanation is to be given as regards the successfulness 
of the modern Cesarean section. The science of pelvimetry has 
also saved the lives of many children and mothers. Ophthal- 
mology is perhaps the most exact of the medical sciences, and 
even if no prophylaxis of cataract be ever found, the restoration 
of vision in 95 per cent. of cataract operations is a decisive proof 
of excellent work. But perhaps a still greater beneticence is to 
come from stifling the most fertile source of reflex neuroses—the 
headaches, dyspepsias, choreas, etc., so often due to “ eye-strain.” 

If one thoroughly conversant with the medical progress of 
the last few years, take up even the best work on pathology or 
general medicine issued five or ten years ago, he is astonished to 
find how much seems old and outgrown. The stupendous dis- 
coveries and advances made from day to day, cause the book 
before the last to seem like history rather than present-day con- 
clusions. Any attempt even at the briefest résumé of these won- 
derful labors, even if it did not presuppose an encyclopedic 
erudition, would, in the space allowed me, be impossible. To 
the general reader, moreover, it would be very dry reading. 
There are but few “choice souls” who find a book catalogue 
interesting reading, though every line may suggest the enthusi- 
asms and labors of years, and, in a way, be fraught with profound 
import. All, therefore, that can be done, is to glance at a few of 
the most salient points and aspects of modern scientific medicine, 
which may serve as illustrations of that spirit of science and 
progress which is working in and through it all. 

No other discovery has aroused so great hopes, and none has 
so superbly satisfied many of them, as that of the existence and 
disease-producing influence of the minute organisms called bac- 
teria, microbes, or micro-organisms. Their pathogenic influence 
is now established beyond controversy, and to this discovery is 
due the revolutionizing of surgery, the extinction of surgical and 
puerperal fever, etc. Indeed, every department of medicine has 
been electrified by the partial success and perfect promise that it 
holds out. I had prepared a table of the different orders of these 
“ disease-germs ” that have been studied, showing their methods 
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of “cultivation,” habitat, nature, peculiarities, and pathogenic 
influences, but it is too extended to transcribe here. A glimpse 
may be gained of the hordes of invisible enemies that may live 
upon or within us, from the mere numbers of the principal 
species. From the latest data that I can find, my summary 
shows 76 distinct species of bacillus, 50 of micrococcus, 20 of 
spirillum, 8 of sarcina, 6 of beggiatoa, and one each of leuconos- 
toc, astococcus, leptothrix, cladothrix, and crenothrix—166 in all. 
Of this number—especially frightful if we consider their tremen- 
dous power of multiplication—some are almost certainly harm- 





less, while yet another portion is doubtfully pathogenic. But 
some 48 varieties of micrococcus, 30 of bacillus, 4 of spirillum, 
and one of leptothrix are certainly connected directly or indirectly 
with human diseases. Among the principal of these are the 
pyogenic or pus-forming bacteria, with which the surgeon has 
chiefly to do, numbering 8 principal varieties. Other orders of 
micrococcus believed to be associated with disease, are the 
micrococcus of erysipelas, Aleppo boil, pneumonia, mammitis, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, small pox, measles, yellow fever, gonor- 
rhcea, and possibly of hydrophobia. Among the pathogenic 
bacilli, the more noteworthy are those of anthrax, tuberculosis, 
green diarrhoea of children, diphtheria, epidemic dysentery, 
leprosy, glanders, and typhoid. The spirillum of cholera (or 
comma bacillus) is the most important of the spirilla. I have 
attempted no enumeration of the diseases that perhaps over- 
enthusiastic discoverers believe due to micro-organisms. Even 
such unlikely types as cancer and tetanus are confidently claimed. 
There is, of course, much indefiniteness, even doubt, as to the 
etiological role they play. The study is attended by extraordi- 
nary difficulties, and is liable to induce confusion. Post hoc is 
doubtless frequently mistaken for propter hoc, and much extrava- 
gance of claim must be set over against the dead weight of an 
extreme conservatism. 

The investigation of the laws of these microbes gives entranc- 
ing, though also tantalizing, glimpses into many mysteries. One 
such is the theory of malarial or intermittent fevers, to be de- 
scribed later. The immunity given by one attack of an infec- 
tious disease, is explained as due to the appearance, during the 
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first attack, of certain products that render the tissues and cells 
more hardy and resistant to subsequent attacks—we explain 
everything nowadays by habit, or organic memory. This fact, 
coupled with its complement, the attenuation of a virus, or 
modification of its virulence, by passing through the system of 
another animal, serves to make clear how, for example, one at- 
tack of small pox usually gives immunity from a second, and 
how the attenuated virus, or cow pox, does the same. LEither 
calls out the resistance of the cells that have learned skill in one 
encounter, and know their enemy by experience. In a certain 
sense, the invasion of the organism by bacteria is a sort of inti- 
mate traumatism or inner violence, whose injury the inherent 
powers of the organism must resist or heal. The bacterial origin 
of the infectious diseases reduces at a stroke the catalogue of 
true idiopathic, autogenetic, or self-produced diseases, and our 
conception of the dignity and heroism of the organism at once 
rises. Its warfare against innumerable invisible foes commands 
our sympathetic respect. It would seem that all the body’s 
foes come from without. If such a disease as cancer be of bac- 
terial origin, it is probable that any other disease may be, and 
the dream of an elixir of life would be realized if we could keep 
all microbes outside and observe the laws of hygiene. 

The infective diseases are the principal disease- and death- 
producers of the world, and all are quite certainly bound up 
with the transfer of specific bacteria or poisons from one organ- 
ism to another. The profound, almost sole, lesson of prophy- 
laxis and preventive medicine, is the avoidance of contamination. 
Phthisis, the most fatal of all diseases, causing one death out 
of every eight, is now proved to be contagious. Its inception 
depends upon the passage of the living bacillus from one organ- 
ism to another. When this is prevented the dread affection will 
no longer mow down its millions. Its prevention seems easy, and 
by two feasible simple means: the devitalization of the sputum 
of consumptive patients, since the desiccated tubercle bacillus 
still maintains its vitality; and the legal control and inspection 
of all dairies and of the slaughtering of animals, so that tubercu- 
lous meat or milk shall not be sold. There is now no doubt that 
bovine and human phthisis is the same disease, due to the same 
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micro-organism; and that the transfer of the latter to man, by 
the ingestion of tuberculous meat and milk, is a common cause of 
human phthisis. Dr. Behrens regards the exceptional freedom 
of the Jewish people from phthisis, and its low mortality, as due 
to religious rules concerning the choice and killing of cattle and 
the sale of meat. 

Up to the present time, it must be confessed that bacteriolog- 
ical studies have not brought out therapeutical measures to equal 
the etiological importance ascribed to the micro-organism. To 
the patient attacked with infectious disease, the thing of all im- 
portance is not prevention, but cure. The enemy is intrenched. 
The great aim now is to find some agent that will reach and kill 
the bacterium without killing the organ or tissue in which it is 
secreted. Many indications, and indeed many successes, fore- 
show that we are upon the eve of brilliant victories in this 
respect, and the avid ingenuity of a thousand delvers is at work 
upon the problem. What honor too great for the discoverer of 
such an agent? All may end in disappointment, and the world 
be thrown back upon prevention alone. But if this be effective, 
it is, of course, all that is desired. To annihilate the ultimate 
causes that produce disease, or to inhibit their action, is better 
than numberless cures to-day, that must be repeated to-morrow. 

Another new field of research that is at present most indus- 
triously worked, is that of the substances called ptomaines and 
leucomaines, the first being chemical, alkaloidal substances, 
formed by or during the putrefaction of nitrogenous organic 
materials; the second, similar products formed within the living 
body by tissue metamorphosis or bacterial agency. There have 
been isolated and studied some 40 or more ptomaines and un- 
named bases, of which about 25 have toxic or injurious effects; 
and 16 leucomaines and unnamed bases. ‘The nature and actions 
of the latter remain largely hidden, owing to the evident fact 
that their isolation is rendered almost impossible. 

The unity of all true science is illustrated by the fact that 
these substances, at first seemingly disconnected from bacterio- 
logical study and relationship, are now seen to be most inti- 
mately bound up with bacterial life and action. It is half- 
proved that the bacterium does its mischief, or much of it, by 
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the direct or indirect production of these alkaloidal poisons. 
The method, and even the fact, is not sufficiently definite to admit 
of a very clear exposition. The influence of these products 
upon the tissues, together with the reaction—the habitual or ac- 
quired resistance of the tissues to the same—constitutes the im- 
munity of which I have spoken, acquired by the first attack of 
a contagious disease, or by the inoculation of attenuated virus. 
A most promising outlook is also found in the discovery that 
immunity is gained in some diseases, and perhaps in many, by 
the inoculation of purely chemical, or artificial synthetic, sub- 
stances. The thought, like so many, is brilliant with possibili- 
ties that make us wish to see what the next few years may bring 
forth. A beautiful illustration of the possible method of action 
and reaction between the bacterium and leucomaine, is the theory 
of malarial and intermittent fevers—a theory, indeed, that rests 
upon a pretty firm basis of probability and justifiable inference. 
It is well known that bacteria in culture media often develop 
some substance that stops their growth, and that they die, as it 
were, in their own poison. It is supposed that the malarial 
micro-organism does the same in the blood, and that the remis- 
sion, or intermission, stage of the disease corresponds to the 
period when the circulating bacteria have been drowned or 
paralyzed by their self-produced poison. The stage of the return 
of the fever is synchronous with the revivification of the mi- 
crobes, or with a fresh invasion of new armies from the spleen 
and lymphatics. 

Thus, again and again are we brought back to the conclusion 
that in aim and in fact medicine is becoming preventive. Every 
discovery, even in therapeutics, seems to bear in its hand the 
motto, Prophylaxis is the best cure. It is not that great and 
invaluable discoveries of healing agents are not constantly being 
made. The nobler aim and the manifest destiny of a far-sighted 
prevention become necessarily dominant ideals. The brilliant 
results of vaccination are illustration and proof. Of all pitiable 
bigots the anti-vaccinationists are assuredly the finest specimens. 
In England, in the 17th and 18th centuries, the small-pox mor- 
tality was from 4,000 to 5,000 per million deaths. In 1887 it 
was nine! The decline in the death rate during the gradual 
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extension of vaccination, whilst marked for all ages combined, 
has been almost exclusively among children. Since 1847, in 
children below five, it has fallen 80 per cent. The immunity 
conferred is, therefore, in the earlier, and hence most valuable, 
period. Taking the mortality at all ages, the death rate from 
small pox has fallen 49 per cent., while that from other causes 
has fallen seven per cent. In the London Small-pox Hospital, 
in the past twenty-five years, out of 6,000 cases occurring after 
vaccination, Mr. Marson finds that the percentage of those stated 
to have been vaccinated, but having no cicatrix, was 212; with 
one vaccine cicatrix, 74; with two, 4$; with three, 1#; with four 
or more, #. For comparison, the deaths of the unvaccinated were 
354 per cent. Of 10,403 cases of small pox treated in the 
metropolitan hospitals, the deaths of the “ vaccinated, with good 
marks,’ were 3 per cent.; of the “ vaccinated, with imperfect 
marks,” 9 per cent.; of the “ vaccinated, but with no evidence of 
the same,” 27 per cent.; of the “unvaccinated,” 43 per cent. 
In the face of such facts, even cranks and fools should learn, or 
be most summarily taught, the lesson of silence. 

In the same, though possibly in a less striking, way, there has 
been a noteworthy advance “all along the line,” so that there is 
now no subject of medical study that does not bear witness to 
the spirit of accurate and exhaustive research that characterizes 
our age. New drugs and therapeutic agents are sought with 
eagerness—and found where they would least be expected. 
The very refuse of coal-oil refineries is wonderfully enriching 
our materia medica. Every substance, whether organic or in- 
organic, that may possibly influence the animal economy for 
good or ill, has been repeatedly tested by manifold timed and 
guarded experiments upon animals, and finally upon the human 
being, until its powers are determined with the precision required 
in the case of a new explosive, or the torsion balance. Occasion- 
ally there is a sadly ludicrous side to this feverish eagerness, 
and duped over-confidence finds itself landed in the quagmire 
of an elixir dream. But the trained intelligence and massive 
strength of the great body of the profession smiles at such sorry 
delusions, and calmly pushes forward to predestined victory. 
Simply to enumerate the larger incidents of the advance would 
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require a volume, not a page. The finally convincing proof is 


the work done. By its fruits must any work be judged. Let 
us, finally, glance at statistics. Nothing is definitely known un- 
less one method of the knowledge be numerical. “The ‘some- 
times’ of the cautious is the ‘ often’ of the sanguine, the ‘always’ 
of the empiric, and the ‘never’ of the skeptic; but the numbers 
1, 10, 100, 10,000, have only one meaning for all mankind.” In 
1861-70 the English death rate from the seven chief zymotic 
diseases—small pox, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, fever (typhus, typhoid, continued, etc.), and diarrhceal 
diseases—was 4.248 per 1,000 living. In 1887 
very little more than one half! Whether a science or not, it is 
plain that medicine has, in this aspect, and in England alone, 


it was 2.385 


saved over 67,000 lives. A remarkable instance is the class 
called fevers, the number of deaths from which in 25 years has 
been reduced from about 20,000 a year to 5,873. 

Despite the general carelessness caused by the prevalent belief 
in the non-contagiousness of phthisis and by the use of tubercu- 
lous milk and meat, in England from 1850 to 1880 there has 
been a reduction in the number of deaths from this dread disease 
amounting to 327 per million. But the death rate for other res- 
piratory diseases has remained the same—a fact that is in truth a 
cause for congratulation, when it is remembered that the urbani- 
zation of all England that has gone on during this period, to- 
gether with the unhealthy commercial and manufacturing slavery 
of the masses, would doubtless have doubled the mortality, had 
not Medicine and her handmaid, Sanitation, been everywhere 
heroically at work to forefend and to save. In the same way 
is to be explained the increase in the death rate for diabetes, 
chronic renal affections, and nervous diseases, due to the intensity 
of the mental strain and worry of modern commercial and fash- 
ionable life. That the death rate has not been trebled, is to the 
credit of scientific medicine. 

The decline of the entire English death rate summarizes the 
whole matter for us. Within 100 years that of all Europe has 
fallen from 34 per 1,000 living to about 20, and that of England 
to 18.5.* The death rate of the English army has been reduced 


* The death rate of Brooklyn and New York, which should be far lower 
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by more than one half within the century. In the strict census- 
taking period, the mortality of English males has been reduced 
2.88 per cent., and of females, 7.62 per cent. This adds about 
one and one half years to the average life of males and three to 
that of females. Or, according to Dr. Ogle, a million males will 
live 1,439,139 additional years, and a million females, 2,777,584 
years. Each year, there is thus placed to the credit of each 
average million of the new-born a life surplus of about two 
million years. Has the community, then, no debt of gratitude 
to the medical profession? 

If we take the debit and credit of each disease, we get the 
following table: 


ANNUAL DEATHS PER MILLION LIVING IN TWO DECENNIA. 
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circulatory system and dropsy,.| 1,349 | 1,477 
respiratory system, 3,364 3,760 
digestive system, 981 978 
“ urinary system, 298 392 
Puerperal fever, childbirth, | 165 167 
Violence, | "765 733 
All other and unstated causes, 4,815 4, 262 
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Balance of decrease, 


The figures are not to be had for the past ten years, in which 
a marvelous and continuous decline in the death rate is still 
progress. If we estimate that 1,500 lives per million are being 
saved the English people by medical science and sanitary legis- 
than that of London, is far higher. If it were only equal, there would be 
an annual saving of 16,000 lives, and 32,000 years of sickness, 
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lation, we get a grand total of saved lives of over 50,000 
a year, and therefore find this single people richer in 20 years 
by more than a million people. As nowadays we estimate 
everything in terms of money, we may apply that method to life 
itself; and taking Dr. Farr’s low estimate of the worth of an 
English life, the mean net value of the phenomenon called an 
agricultural laborer ($750), we should by this “ buyer’s appraise- 
ment ” have a saving of something less than a thousand millions 
of dollars. But what valuation could be made of the lives of 
such men as Bessemer and Darwin, supposing them not among 
the saved? English statistics have been made the basis of illus- 
tration, but scientific medicine has penetrated into all civilized 
countries—among six hundred millions of people. Supposing 
that the saving of life and sickness in other countries has been 
but one half that in England, we have yet to multiply all our 
figures by ten. 

But the account is not yet closed. Dr. Farr estimates that for 
every annual death, two persons are on an average suffering con- 
tinuously from sickness. At the lowest rating there are two 
years of severe illness to every death. If, therefore, according 
to the previous calculation, 1,500 English lives are saved each 
year, 3,000 years of sickness are also annually saved. Even this 
tremendous saving may be multiplied many times by including 
the numberless and unknown, but certainly existing, cases where 
disease is aborted, cured, or prevented by the skill that gives back 
to the healthy class persons who without treatment might not 
have died, but who would have permanently passed into the class 
of those maimed, crippled, or weakened by chronic or partially- 
overcome disease. In such regions as these, money considera- 
tions are as much out of place as to talk of buying a sunset; and 
though it might be frankly admitted that as a business the med- 
ical profession would be pleased to take as a compensation ten 
per cent. of what it saves society, it assuredly infinitely prefers 
intelligent co-operation and esteem. That profession alone at 


the present time offers the spectacle of a large, compact, self- 
conscious body of men, driven by no bigotry or zealotry or 
tempestuous Zeit-Geist, working with eagerness, determination, 
and almost the assurance of success, toward its own undoing— 
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toward the annihilation of its means of subsistence, and its very 
existence. It may be that disease will never be eliminated from 
human life; but none are prouder than medical men of their par- 
tial success in this; none more elated over the prospect that now 
seems almost assured, of striking a final death blow at the root of 
all contagious diseases, or those which cause the vast majority of 
all death and sickness. In this highest of all human offices they 
ask only sympathetic help. They, too, are certainly bearing their 
share of the present burden of the world’s unfortunate and over- 
loaded. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that for a full half of 
its present daily service, it not only asks no pay, but is glad and 
proud of its spontaneous charity. Every physician treats the 
poor free of charge, and in nearly every square of all our cities 
dispensatories and hospitals are found where the best and highest 
medical service is at the disposal of all without charge. Medi- 
cine is thus not only a science but it is an art; not only an art 
but a moral system and almost a religion. Is there, has there 
ever been, another such unselfish work done outside the religious 
faiths? Take the law for comparison, and, except in rare and 
exceptional cases, can a poor factory girl or workman get from 
analogous legal institutions talent for his defense, and, by its aid, 
justice before the law, without first laying down a handsome 
retainer? Even with the most just of causes, unless the money 
at stake be immense in amount, is it not wiser to allow injustice 
to rule, than to seek redress in a modern court of equity? 
What is the appreciation shown the science of medicine? One 
instance only need be given as an answer. In the so-called 
medical center of the United States, $20,000,000 is spent to con- 
struct a palace, rich with marbles and carvings, largely for the 
use and behoof of ward politicians; but never a thousandth part 
of such an amount to endow an institution of medical education, 
sanitary research, or preventive medicine—things certain to re- 
pay, even in dollar values, a thousand-fold, and in health progress 
and beneficence, incalculable blessings throughout coming time! 
GEORGE M. GouLD 








IMMIGRATION AND CRIME. 


THE increase of immigration within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the enormous increase of crime during the same time, 
are facts in our national history that I desire to place side by 
side for the reader’s consideration. 

If there is any relation between these two factors of our 
national development, we should be able to discover it. If there 
are dangers apparent in a study of the facts brought forward, we 
must put our minds to the task of discovering a remedy. The 
questions under consideration have been regarded of sufficient im- 
portance to merit frequent and careful discussions in our national 
councils. From the very foundation of the government—and 
before its foundation—law-makers have sought to reconcile the 
restriction of immigration with that dominant spirit of our 
national policy, the welcome of the oppressed of every land. 





The latest action of Congress in this matter was, in the year 
1888, the appointment of a select committee of the House of 
Representatives to investigate at length the administration of the 
national laws regulating immigration, at the various ports of the 
country. This committee made its report in the last session of 
Congress, and proposed a bill designed to meet the dangers it had 
discovered. The bill failed to become a law. The present im- 
migration law, though better than its predecessors, is far from 
being what it should be. It was passed in 1882. Speaking to 
this bill, in 1881, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, said: 

‘** The paramount question must be asked, whether or not there is visible 
cause for alarm, lest among the miscellaneous multitude of foreign immi- 
grants annually landed on our shores, trained to widely different institu- 
tions, with a babel confusion of tongues, including paupers, lunatics, idiots, 
and criminals, there may not be introduced many vicious and inconvertible 
elements, more dangerous to the individuality and deep-seated stamina of 
the American people, and more worthy of rigid quarantine, than even the 
most leprous diseases. I refer to those whose inherent deficiencies and 


iniquities are thoroughbred, and who are as incapable of evolution, whether 
in this generation or the next, as is the leopard to change his spots.” 
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The language of this inquiry is of the strongest, and indicates 
plainly enough that the speaker had been roused to an enthusi- 
asm of alarm by the facts discoverable in a study of the subject. 
What these facts are, the following figures will in a measure in- 
dicate. Let us turn our attention, first, to the number of immi- 
grants in relation to the volume of population. 

Turning to the tables of the last census, we find that in 1880 
the population of the country was 50,155,783, of which number 
6,679,943 were of foreign birth; that is, 13.3 per cent. of our 
population have been emigrants. But we all know that so far 
as political and social affiliation and action are concerned, the 
children of the foreign-born population must be reckoned with 
their parents, and that ordinarily when we speak of the foreign 
population, we include in our thought foreigners and the direct 
families of foreigners. This would make our foreign population 
amount to 14,995,996, or within a very small fraction of 30 per 
cent. The great cities, which are our great crime centers, are 
also the great centers of our foreign population. Of the popula- 
tion of Boston, 70 per cent., it has been computed, are of foreign 
birth or parentage; of that of New York, 80 per cent.; and of that 
of Chicago, 91 per cent. But these facts have little significance 
in their relation to the crime volume until we bring them along- 


side of another set of figures, namely the statistics of our prisons. 


Turning once more to the census report of 1880, in figures 
stated to be under, rather than above, the actual facts, we find 
that we have a prison population of 59,255, and of this number 
12,815 were of foreign birth. Thus we see that 13.3 per cent. 
of our population furnishes rather more than 21 per cent. of our 
prison population. 

This general statement is borne out, of course, in the special 
statistical tables of the different States. In the admirable report 
of the Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities, the 
following comparisons are set forth. In Massachusetts, 24.9 per 
cent. of foreign-born inhabitants furnish 27.8 per cent. of the 
prison population. In Pennsylvania, 13.8 per cent. of foreign- 
born furnish 20 per cent. In Ohio, 11.8 per cent. of foreign-born 
furnish 15.5 per cent. In the table from which I have quoted, 
the State showing the largest percentage of foreign-born crimi- 

29 
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nals, namely New York, is omitted. It shows that 23.7 per 
cent. of the population of foreign birth furnish 35.9 per cent. 
of the prison population. A late report of the Commissioners of 
Charity and Correction of the City and County of New York 
shows that the public institutions of that city contain nearly 65 
per cent. of foreigners, although they are but about 30 per cent. 
of the population. 

Thus far we have in our grouping of facts kept strictly 
within the literal limitations of the title at the head of this arti- 
cle. The subject cannot, however, be fairly treated without a 
thought of our larger foreign population, which includes the 
children of foreigners. These make up a body of our citizens 
who enter into a larger life and liberty than their parents, with 
all the inherited prejudices and vices of their parentage; spend- 
ing their early years in an environment distinctly foreign in 
thought and often foreign in language. It is from this class that 
we find our criminal army most largely recruited. It takes more 
than one generation to get the taint of “effete monarchy ” out of 
the blood, and the shamrock is a plant of such strong root that 
it takes more than one generation to replace it with the golden- 
rod. We have not time to study the complex and often con- 
fused tables of nationality to be found in our various reports of 
prisons. But if we turn to the report of the Prison Association 
of New York for 1888, and study the tables of discharged pris- 
oners, we shall find quite enough to convince us that a danger 
incident to unrestricted immigration is to be found in the unborn 
families of incoming aliens. Of 584 discharged prisoners who 
applied for assistance to the Prison Association of New York 
in a single year, 174, or 30 per cent., were foreigners, and 238, 
or 41 per cent., though born in this country, were the children 
of foreign-born parents. If in our thought we consider the 
foreign population as the foreign-born together with the children 
of the foreign-born, we find that this class furnishes rather more 
than 71 per cent. of our prison population. Lest these figures 
should not be considered a fair showing, as having been gathered 


outside the prisons, I will take the figures of a typical institution, 
the report of which happens to be lying close at hand as I write. 
Of 182 prisoners committed to the Massachusetts Reformatory 
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for Women in 1880-81, 88 were of foreign birth, and 149 were 
either of foreign birth or the children of foreigners; that is, 48.3 
per cent. were alien in fact, and 81.4 were the children of foreign- 
ers, having the prejudices and vices of foreigners and the crime 
tendency of their respective nationalities. 

From the figures that I have quoted, it is very evident that 
there is some relation between the great stream of immigration 


and the ever-increasing crime class of our country. Let us try 


to find out just what this relation is—whether a relation of 
quantity or quality; whether our action in the matter should be 
in the direction of reducing the number of immigrants or of de- 
manding an improvement in their character. 

If we again examine the figures of the census reports, we 
shall no doubt be surprised that, with the enormous volume of 
immigration, the percentage of the foreign to the native element 
remains much the same in the last three census periods, ranging 
between 13.1 per cent. and 14.4 per cent. of the population. The 
increase of crime, however, is enormous and out of all proportion 
to the increase of the population. Going back to 1850, as the 
first census period of our reckoning, we find that the ratio of 
prisoners to each million of the population was 290 for that year; 
for 1860 it was 607 to each million; in 1870 it was 853; in 
1880 it was 1,169. These figures force us to the conclusion that 
the increase in crime has no relation to the mere volume of im- 
migration. The relation, if any exists, must be found to be a 
relation of quality rather than of quantity. 

This naturally brings us to an analysis of our immigratory 
increase, since if any relation is to be found between this factor 
of population and our crime increase, it must be found in the 
kind of people that are coming to us. In regard to nationality, 
we find that of our foreign population, 


The British Empire furnishes 

Ireland furnishes ss 
Germany “ P , “ 
Norway and Sweden furnish ‘ ” 
China furnishes. . ; a 
Italy ” : ’ 


Now let us see if these percentages are in proportion to the 
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foreign element of our prison population. I find by the figures 
of the United States census, that of our prison population, 


Tr eee 12.5 per cent. 
os ae S955 SN 66 Kade Necks sabes eKecnceedenes 9.2 2 

Te SCG ot cSGibeeecs pau bes ekecsenaee sevens nen 3.6 
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This, it will be seen, is only placing our reckoning among 
those born in foreign countries. A glance will show us the dis- 
proportion between Ireland’s 3.6 per cent. of the population and 
her 9.2 per cent. of the criminal class; that her crime tendency 
as represented here is in strong contrast with the figures for 
Germany, which show 38.9 per cent. of the population and only 3.6 
per cent. of the prisoners; or just above 4 of Ireland’s record in 
the imprisoned crime class. It is much to be regretted that we 
have no statistics easily available for similar comparisons in that 
larger class, the children of foreign-born parents. The best we can 
do—and it gives us an approximate idea of the condition of things 
—is to turn once more to the report of the Prison Association of 
New York. We see ata glance that 276 of the 584 discharged 
prisoners who applied for help, or more than 47 per cent., were 
either born in Ireland or were of Irish parentage; while Ger- 
many, furnishing 134,254 more of the population of the country 
than Ireland, furnishes but 12.8 per cent. of these beneficiaries 
a trifle more than one-fourth the number furnished by Ireland. 
Wherever in the United States prison figures are obtainable, the 
results are not greatly different. 





If there is among the Irish immigrants a tendency to lawless- 
ness, a superabundance of unrestrained Celtic energy that makes 
for crime, surely we ought not to have been the first to discover 
it. It has been hinted at from time to time in the British House 
of Commons; but, as I was told by an impartial Irish agitator, 
“if you hear anything against Ireland in the House of Commons, 
you are not to believe half of it; and if you hear anything good, 


you may know that the half of it is not told.” I will set any, 


statements made in that place aside, and seek my figures in the 


*In this estimate, prisoners convicted for minor military offenses are 
omitted, leaving the aggregate of prisoners 57,684. 
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tables prepared by one of the coolest and most careful statisti- 
cians the world has known. We have seen that Great Britain 
furnishes 12 per cent. of our prison population, and that more 
than 9 per cent. is Ireland’s portion in this sum. I take up an 
essay by Professor Leone Levi “On Indictable and Summary 
Jurisdiction Offenses in England and Wales,” and I find therein 
a reckoning for England similar to that which we have been 
making. Professor Levi states that the percentage of foreign- 
born population and prisoners was as follows: 

Population. Criminals. 

1871. 1878. 

Natives of Scotland, 0.9 2.3 

‘“*  Treland, 2.5 13.1 

* colonies, 3 0.4 


‘* foreign countries, new Me 1.3 


Professor Levi attempts no explanation of the preponderance 
of Irish offenders. He says further that “the total number of 
persons charged with crime was to each 1,000 of the population, 
in 1876, in France, 19.88; in 1878, in England, 27.8, in Scot- 
land, 41.25, and in Ireland, 51.10. Thus it will be seen that the 
crime tendency of the Irish is more than double that of the 
French, and nearly double that of the English. We have no 


occasion here to discuss the cause of this crime tendency among 


the Irish. We have nothing to do with operative causes only so 
far as they appear in the personal history of every emigrant who 
seeks to land upon our shores; and no emigrant should be 
allowed to land of whose antecedents something is not known. 

At present the facilities for investigating the antecedents of 
emigrants are meager and inadequate. They do, however, con- 
stantly reveal cases that may well cause us alarm, and which 
emphasize the demand for more concise and thorough laws. 
Since we have found that the parallel between the increase of 
crime and the increase of immigration is not one of numbers, it 
behooves us to examine carefully the raw material for popula- 
tion that is being shipped to us. 

The special committee of Congress to which I have already 
referred, has in its report given us much carefully-collected evi- 
dence, showing us that we are constantly receiving those who are 
known to have been burdensome to their own governments and 
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are likely to become so to ours. Our consular reports on the 
subject are corroborative of the same danger. The reports of 
the immigration commissioners show the annual discovery of 
scores of criminals, but say nothing about the other hundreds 
who are undiscovered at the gate of the nation. Speaking of the 
law as applied to this class, Senator Morrill, in the speech from 
which I have already quoted, says: 

**In the case of convicts, our present law is even more faltering and 
uncertain. The party may be verily guilty, but, if unconvicted, it does 
not count, and the law does not apply. It can hardly be expected that men 
on the rogue’s march, hunted out or in dread of being hunted out of their 
own country for crimes, will come here, and, at the instant of landing, turn 
state’s evidence and confess themselves convicts—an act which would be 
likely to send them directly back to the frigid justice of the land from 
which they had but just escaped. . . . Obviously the detection of convicts 
or criminals, from their physiognomy or their wardrobe, by State commis- 
sioners, when altogether limited to such tests, must be perfunctory and 
unsatisfactory. But convicts are known at home, where the taint adheres 
forever.” 

Mr. Richard Dailey Lang, in the admirable essay on “ Evil 
Effects of Unrestricted Immigration,” which took the prize of the 
American Economic Association, referring to the inefficiency of 
our present law, says very pertinently: 

‘It is hardly necessary to point out the impossibility of the commis- 
sioners’ (as in New York) selecting from a mob of 9,000 human beings daily, 
those who are prohibited, by simple inspection and in a limited time. A 
convict does not assume his stripes when traveling, but like his more lordly 
neighbor, he goes incognito. . .. The Anarchist waits an appreciative 
audience before he harangues.” 

The investigating committee of Congress (generally spoken 
of as the Ford Investigation Committee, from the name of its 
chairman, the Hon. M. H. Ford, of Michigan), already referred to, 
places in the evidence obtained by them the statement of Exam- 
iner Hoffman, who declares that he had “seen immigrants with 
brands of a foreign workhouse, ticketed to different sections of 
the country ”; and one of the emigration commissioners declares 
that “the local administration of affairs at Castle Garden, by the 
method and system now followed, is a perfect farce.” 

Until within a short time, the rooms of the Prison Associa- 
tion were frequently visited by discharged French, English, Swiss, 
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and German criminals, who had been “assisted” to emigrate, in 
some cases with a suspended sentence hanging over them and 
emigration the alternative. Having been admonished during the 
administration of Mr. Evarts in the State Department, that no 
succor must be given by the society to British criminals, a hard 
and fast rule was made, to the effect that in case of such applica- 
tions the authorities at Castle Garden should be notified. This 
rule was communicated to the foreign societies with which the 
Prison Association was in affiliation. The law, however, has 
been evaded again and again. Not many months ago a case 
came under the writer’s notice which was so strongly typical as 
to be worthy of detailed citation here. My memorandum reads: 

‘* Case of Charles Barrel, English, 40 years of age. Came to this coun- 
try with a note of introduction from the chaplain of an English prison. He 
stated that he was a ticket-of-leave man, sent to Manitoba by the Sheriff's 
Fund of London, but provided with a ticket only to New York. No money 
was given him for his fare from that point to Manitoba, He secured 
admission to a home for discharged prisoners. Afterward found work at 
his trade, that of an engineer, in a hotel. He lost this place through the 
treachery of some one in whom he had confided. He then went to Chicago, 
where he was for a time in a home for ex-convicts, He committed a burg- 
lary in Chicago, and when last heard of was serving a term in the 
Illinois State Prison at Joliet. He was aman of rough and forbidding 
appearance, somewhat pitted by small-pox. He had a quick temper, and 
will most likely be a dangerous man all his life.” 

Every detective in New York knows that there is scarcely a 
ship landing immigrants that does not bring English, French, 
German, or Italian “crooks.” The law reads that “convicts” 
shall be sent back; who shall dare to send back the unconvicted 
thief, though known to have been a member of the criminal class 
for years? 

Not only do foreign criminals come here in hordes, seeking 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” or to escape too close scrutiny 
at home, but there come by thousands members of those helpless 
classes from which crime has little difficulty in recruiting its 
ranks. In the New York “Sun” of July 9th, 1889, appeared 
the following article: 

‘*In the London correspondence of the ‘Sun’ of June 9th, facts were 


stated about the methods that prevail on the western coast of Ireland, 
which, to quote the words of the correspondent, ‘ might interest the com- 
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missioners of emigration in New York.’ It was stated that Erris, in county 
Mayo, had been placarded with posters requesting persons desirous of emi- 
grating to America to apply to Emigration Agent Bourke. There were 
many applications, and Bourke selected 100 of the poorest and most worth- 
less families of the population for transportation. A hitch arose which 
compelled him to give up the idea of sending them over in a body, and he 
hit upon the plan of shipping them at the rate of one family a week, his 
method being to put one man in as the head of a family, and to send a lot 
of others as his children and relatives, This statement was made on the 
authority of the Rev. Henry Hewson, the parish priest, whose word was 
corroborated by Mr. John 8. Murphy, a leading merchant. Commissioner 
of Emigration Edmund Stephenson, of this city, at once wrote to the Rev. 
Mr. Hewson and to Mr. Murphy, stating the substance of the article, and 
requesting their personal statement as to the truth of the report. Mr. 
Stephenson took the precaution not to mention that he was one of the 
commissioners of emigration, fearing that if he did so he would get no 
reply. He has just received an answer from Mr. Murphy, dated Belmul- 
let, June 27th. Mr. Murphy writes: ‘The poorest and most worthless 
class are sent from this place on what is termed the ‘free emigration,” 
by what is called here the ‘“‘ emigration committee.” The committee is, I 
believe, only nominal; it is embodied in the person of the gentleman you 
mention, a Mr, Bourke, who was formerly vice-guardian of Belmullet 
Union.’ ” 


Mr. Murphy goes on to state the methods employed in the 
selection and shipping of emigrants, and corroborates the ‘ Sun’s ” 
statement in all respects. The writer in the “Sun” then quotes 
as follows the remarks of Commissioner Stephenson upon these 
facts: 


‘*There is a systematic movement on the part of the European gov- 
ernments to dump their paupers on our soil. Since the protest on the 
part of our government in 1884, their movement has been conducted 
secretly, but not without success, Last year, according to the report of 
the commissioners of emigration, out of some 380,000 who landed at Castle 
Garden, only 501 were sent home, which is less than the number who were 
returned the preceding year. The commissioners did, however, pay the 
return fare of about 600 others, who, if they had remained, would have 
become a burden to the country. So far as Castle Garden is concerned, the 
country would be better off if it were wiped out of existence. Castle Gar- 
den is a cover. It is not as it used to be. Formerly the people had a 
chance to see what sort of emigrants were landing upon our shores, but 
to-day these emigrants are taken charge of by agents immediately on their 
arrival and sent to remote parts of the country. The people are not alive 
to the question, and the very clerks in the Garden are between two fires— 
on the one hand, the presidents of the Irish Emigration Society and of the 
German Society of New York, each of whom has a full vote in the board, 
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and, on the other hand, the State commissioners, whose duty it is to en- 
force the law. I think it is high time that the public should acquaint 
themselves with these facts.’ ” 

I wrote to Commissioner Stephenson as to the truth of this 
newspaper statement, and he corroborated the whole of it. In 
his reply he said that he had been informed by a Pennsylvania 
congressman, that of the eighteen persons in jail in his county 
under indictment for murder, every one was an immigrant of the 
Sclavic race. And he adds: 

‘‘Only a few days ago the grand jury of the county of New York made 
a presentment to the court of the overcrowded condition of our Alms House 
and Insane Asylum. Unless some national legislation is had to restrict 
indiscriminate emigration, the pauper class will accumulate faster than we 
can erect buildings to cover them.” 

The following clipping from a western paper contains a fact 
corroborated by the Castle Garden authorities: 

‘* The Castle Garden authorities have discovered that the Prisoners Aid 
Society, of London, has been shipping convicts from England to Texas at 
the rate of one or two a week for several months.” 

It would not be difficult for me to fill pages with opinions 
and evidence, all tending in the same direction that I have indi- 
cated already. But on these facts and figures I am ready to rest 
my case, merely reviewing the ground we have passed over, and 
suggesting the only apparent remedy in a few plain and, to my 
mind, incontrovertible propositions. They are: 

1. That there is a relation between crime in America and im- 
migration. 2. That the foreign population furnishes a prison 
population out of all proportion to its relation to the general pop- 
ulation. 8. That the increase of crime has no more than tallied 
with the proportionate increase of immigration; therefore, 4. 
That the crime increase is not due to an increase in the mere 
volume of immigrant population. 5. That certain nationalities 
are more conspicuously represented in the increase of crime than 
others. 6. That the Irish, Chinese, and Italian immigrantsftr- 
nish a far larger percentage of prisoners than is their ratio to 
the general population. 7. That this indicates a special tendency 
to crime among the immigrants of these nationalities. 8. That 
this crime tendency is in conformity with the crime statistics of 
the nationalities named, elsewhere gathered and tabulated. 9. 
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That the remedy is to be found, then, in rigidly restricting immi- 
gration from those countries which furnish a larger percentage of 
prisoners than their percentage of the general population; as, for 
example, Irish emigrants should have special restrictions put 
upon them until the 9.2 per cent. of the Irish prison population 
shall have fallen to 3.6 per cent., which is the proportion of the 
Irish-born to the general population. 10. That a precedent in this 
direction has already been established in the case of Chinese immi- 
grants; and the Irish element of our population cannot complain, 
since it has not merely acquiesced in, but done much to originate 
and support, the movement for the prohibition of Chinese immi- 
gration. 11. That the dangers noticeable in the increase of actual 
foreign criminals are emphasized by the fact that there is a simi- 
larly appalling increase in the pauper, insane, and idiot classes, 
and that the figures as to ratios of nationality are much the same 
in all these indirectly crime-producing classes. 

It must be remembered that we approach this subject simply 
from the standpoint of penology. No fair-minded man can be 
insensible of the debt we owe to immigration, and especially to 
Irish immigration, in the development of our country’s resources. 
The national interest still demands that we shall give welcome 
to any element that shall increase useful citizenship. “We are 
not going contrary to the principles of our government when we 
protect ourselves against foreign criminals and foreign paupers, 
or against any class or nationality likely to produce criminals or 
paupers. With our present law such protection is not afforded. 
Legislation looking to more careful restriction has thus far been 
a failure, The Ford investigating committee reported a bill 
that called for an increase of the immigrant “head money ” from 
50 cts. to $5, and which required that the emigrant should pro- 
duce a certificate from the United States consul nearest his place 
of residence, certifying to his good character and his general fit- 
ness to become a safe resident of the United States. This bill 
failed to become a law. It is said to have been defeated by the 
organized opposition of the two great foreign societies that 
dominate in the councils of the New York emigration commis- 
sioners. Had it become a law, these organizations by its various 
conditions would have been shorn of their influence in the com- 
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mission, and of much political power out of it. As has not in- 
frequently happened, the ends of national interest have been de- 
feated by a faction that owes its existence and its influence to a 
single State. The defeat of this bill furnishes an additional rea- 
son why the whole matter of the control of immigration should 
be placed beyond the power of any State, and especially of 
any organization within a State. New York is the principal 
gate of entry for immigration; but it is a gateway that opens 
out to the prairies and to the Mississippi valley. Ohio and 
Kansas and Minnesota have a right to demand that the sentinels 
placed there shall be placed in their interest. The country, with 
its crowded jails and prisons, has a right to demand that its safety 
shall not be imperiled for the sake of New York politics. -—— 

And what should be the course of legislation in all this mat- 
ter? Manifestly, to put national wisdom and national power be- 
hind it all. In the shadow of the dangers we have seen, let us 
sit down and study for a moment the details of the law. We do 
not seek to reduce the volume of immigration, therefore there 
can be little advantage in increasing the head money, certainly 
not beyond such a rate as will furnish ample funds for the ex- 
penses incurred in the regulation of immigration. 

We do not want to keep out the Irish laborer who seeks in 
this land higher wages for hard work, which he is qualified to 
do and which he expects todo. He might find some difficulty 
in paying the $5 head money, when the Irish thief would have 
no difficulty whatever in paying it. The only possible advan- 
tage that I see in the increased head money would be that it 
would sooner exhaust the various funds that now assist pauper 
emigration. What we most need is a thorough and systematic 
examination of every emigrant by our representatives abroad. 
Before granting a certificate of good character and correct and 
industrious habits, a thorough investigation by proper officers 
should be made. No person should be allowed to land here with 
the intention of taking up his residence, until he has a certificate 
stating such intention, signed and filed, with proper vouchers as 
to its truth, three months before his date of sailing. This would 
give our consuls time to have his character properly investigated. 
To cover the expense of this investigation, I would have the 
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intending emigrant deposit $5, or some other sum to be agreed 
upon, with the consul, this sum to be forwarded to the immi- 
gration bureau of the government in America, and to be returned 
to the immigrant without interest on application one year after 
arrival here, provided that for that time he shall not have, in any 
sense or for a single moment, become a public charge. The 
honest laborer could easily command that sum, and the blame- 
less able-bodied pauper could borrow it from those who are now 
willing to assist him to leave. The forfeitures under this act 
would in a large degree pay the expenses on this side the water, 
of caring for and returning the delinquents and crime class of 
immigrants. The proper investment of this enormous sum con- 
tinuously flowing through the immigration bureau of the gov- 
ernment, would yield an income quite sufficient to care for those 
who become burdens upon our hospitality. The 500,000 annual 
immigrants would yield a sum of $2,500,000 constantly on deposit 
with the authorities, which ought to yield at the lowest rates not 
less than $100,000 a year of income. I do not think that we 
want any adult immigrant here who has not had the thrift to 
save $5 from his earnings, or whose credit is not good enough to 
enable him to borrow it. 

Here we must leave this most important question, by quoting 
onee more from Senator Morrill’s speech a single paragraph. 
It contains a sentiment that all patriotic Americans must indorse. 

** We hold a tempting part of the world, and to those who come with 
clean records, seeking to escape from the iron heels of foreign aristocracies 
or from the strangulation of a superabundant population, we leave our 
doors wide open ; but shall we not refuse hospitality to all classes of alien 
irreclaimable maniacs, mendicants, and miscreants? And may we not 
refuse to become a universal almsgiver on compulsion? Our countrymen 
must not be coerced to support the weak, vile, and hungry outcasts from 


hospitals, prisons, and poor-houses, landed here not only to stay them- 
selves, but to transmit hereditary taints to the third and fourth generation.” 


W. M. F. Rounp. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


RELIGIOUS dogmatism seems to many too unreasonable to 
have a place in a world which is, on the whole, so rational as the 
one in which we live. Take, as an example, one or two aspects 
of christian dogmatism. Men have maintained doctrines which 
the Bible does not teach, on the strength of an infallibility which 
the Bible nowhere claims; and for such doctrines, thus held, 
men have sacrificed their own lives, and taken the lives of others, 
with equal satisfaction. Further, many of these doctrines would 
seem to have as little basis in reason as they can claim in revela- 
tion. Indeed, their irrationality has been made sometimes a mat- 
ter of special glory. 


It might almost seem as if those who could originate or hold 
such beliefs must have minds somehow differently constituted 
from those of the scientific or advanced thinkers of this century. 


To-day men tend to pride themselves on the fact that they be- 
lieve nothing which cannot be proved. The hap-hazard way in 
which men once believed, like children, whatever was told them, 
seems to many worthy only of contempt. The greatest wonder 
to such critics, is that so many may still be found who believe 
something like the old dogmas in the old way. It is worth while 
to look at the matter a moment, to see if the absurdity of the old 
beliefs can be in any degree lessened, and if we can find any 
point of contact between the minds of these believers and those 
of the progressive thinkers of the present. 

At the start we notice that the determination, if indeed it is 
ever seriously taken, that one will not believe anything without 
proof, is on its face absurd. Proof, by its very nature, implies 
that which is unproved, and, in the final analysis, that which 
cannot be proved. An argument which is based on no assump- 
tions is as useless, for all purposes of support, as a chain that is 
fixed to no staple. If we prove the assumption upon which any 
one line of reasoning rests, it must be because we have found 
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another behind it. An endless chain of reasoning, that is, one 
that is all links with no fixed point anywhere, is an idle dream. 

Further, in very few cases do any of us go back to the pri- 
mary assumptions of the mind. Our beliefs, in most cases, rest 
upon such ready-made assumptions as our social environment 
offers us. The foundatioris of most beliefs we take for granted. 
We think no more of investigating them than we do of examin- 
ing the foundation of the hotel in which we pass a night. Now 
and then, it is true, there are restless and inquiring spirits who 
attempt to get at the bottom of things. They are seekers after 
the truth. They refuse to accept inherited opinions, and will in- 
vestigate for themselves. Such men, however, strike out, for the 
most part, only in a single direction. At the best, their original 
research extends over a very limited field. They seem to be 
revolutionists in some absolute sense, but the great body of in- 
herited beliefs and inherited habits of thought undergoes little 
change at their hands. Descartes was doubtless sincere when he 
professed to strip his mind of prepossessions and assumptions in 
order to plunge into the sea of doubt; it is questionable whether 
he went so far as to take off even his mental overcoat. Emerson 
claimed to be a seeker with no past at his back; the claim 
shows simply that the pressure of the past may be as impercepti- 
ble as that of the atmosphere, while it is no less real. 

These assumptions and inherited methods of thought are 
what constitutes the so-called spirit of any age, or what Mr. Leslie 
Stephen happily names its “social tissue.” The fact that the 
social tissue of one age is different from that of another, shows 
that these assumptions and methods are undergoing a process of 
constant change. The more we study the history of thought, 
the more we discover that this change is gradual. What seems 
like a sudden break, we find to be the result of forces that have 
long been quietly at work. We thus see ‘the real service that 
has been rendered by those seekers after truth of whose accom- 
plishments I may have seemed just now to speak somewhat 
slightingly. Though they may have changed the assumptions 
of their age at only a siagle point, they have yet made possible 
an indefinite advance. 


We may be disposed to rebel against this dependence upon 
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the past. We may call it slavery, or use whatever other harsh 
term we will. This would be as if the machinist should com- 
plain of friction. Friction is what he is always trying to over- 
come, and yet without friction he would be powerless. His 
bands and his cogs simply make friction at certain points more 
intense. The fact that every age has a set of more or less defi- 
nite opinions and presumptions ready for its children, is, in like 
manner, that which makes progress possible. In the spirit of 
one age are embodied the results of the labors, the struggles, and 
the victories of all the ages that have gone before. The spirit of 
every age holds many errors and imperfections, but its children 
are advanced far beyond any point they could have reached 
without it. They have a vantage ground from which new prob- 
lems can be approached and new discoveries made. If we, as 
individuals, are free-thinkers to-day, it is largely because the 
spirit of the age is free-thinking. The more we exult in this 
freedom, the more do we show ourselves the children of our 
time, and the more we show, possibly, that in a narrower age we 
might have exulted equally in its narrowness. 

In order to understand the origin of dogma, we must add to 
this, which may be called the irrational activity of the mind, its 
strictly rational activity. Human reason is unwilling to let any: 
thing rest in its separateness. It is fundamentally a system-\ 
atizer. It will see everything in relation to everything else. 
Thought tends to globe itself, no less than a drop of quicksilver. 
Any thought that is introduced into the mind seeks to find or to 
make a place for itself. If it can do neither, it passes away, leav- 
ing no impress from its brief presence. Two men will hear the 
same statement. They will examine the proof upon which it 
rests. The one will adopt it into his life; the other will regard 
it with indifference or disbelief. It is simply that one mind had 
a place for it, and the other had none. One could incorporate it 
into his system of things; the other could not. Of those who 
accept it, the one finds in it one significance, another another. 

If contemporary individuals give such varied interpretation 
to truth, or what claims to be such, still greater, in this respect, 
is the difference between the minds of those who belong to dif- 
ferent generations. What is accepted as truth, if it is to enter 
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into the mind at all, must adapt itself to the peculiar conditions 
of every age. It must make a niche for itself, and this it can 
construct only out of the material that it finds. Its aspect will 
vary according to the system of the world of which it must form 
a part. One who preaches to a congregation to-day would be 
amazed if he could see the manner in which his thought is re- 
flected from the various minds to which he speaks. The thought 
of one who preaches to the centuries must undergo varied and 
strange transformations as the ages pass. 

We have now to apply these general principles to the matter 
which is specially before us. We will take a single dogma of 
the church, and glance at one or two of the transformations 
which it has undergone. Our object is to notice how these 
changes correspond with the changing spirit of the times—how 
each age shapes the dogma to suit its own tendencies of thought 
and feeling. One qualification must, however, be made at the 
start. Theologic speculation, belonging, as it does, to a sphere 
somewhat removed from the practical affairs of every-day life, is 
often slow to feel the change in the spirit of any age. Though 
it follows surely, it may follow slowly; as the tide follows the 
moon, though always somewhat in arrears. 

The doctrine that we will take for our experiment is that of 
the atonement. Paul, who was one of the freest spirits that 
ever lived; who emancipated himself, as far as any man could 
do, from the limits which confined his generation; cast off the 
whole Jewish law at a single stroke, and summoned his brethren 
in Christ to the freedom which he had won for himself. He 
based his emancipation upon the crucifixion of Christ. He con- 
structed an argument which proved that by the fact of this cru- 
cifixion the followers of Christ were freed from allegiance to the 
law. This argument was logical, and from his standpoint con- 
clusive. What it was, does not concern us here. So effective 
was it, and so in accord with the tendencies of the time, that so 
far as the christian church was concerned, it struck away its own 
basis. The sense of allegiance to the law was so thoroughly de- 
stroyed that men forgot what the feeling was, and the argument 
that was based upon it became unintelligible. In fact, this argu- 
ment makes no further appearance in the history of dogma. 
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The central fact remained, however, that Paul taught that 
men were freed from the curse of the law by the blood of 
Christ. This was accepted as true. This truth could not remain 
a single and simple statement. It must round itself into com- 
pleteness. It must make a place for itself in the recognized sys- 
tem of the world. This it did, to a great extent, in what may 
strike us as a somewhat bizarre form. Christ had paid a ransom 
for us; to whom was it paid? Obviously to anenemy. There 
was recognized only one enemy from whom the souls of men 
were to be redeemed. ‘This was the arch-enemy, the devil. 
This reasoning, it wiil be seen, was, in the state of men’s 
thought, almost inevitable. The devil was as real to them as he 
is unreal to us. A price had been exacted for man’s deliverance. 
The devil alone could have required this. Why did these peo- 
ple believe in the devil? Probably for the same reason that we, 
for the most part, disbelieve in him. His existence has never 
been disproved. Things are happening every day for which the 
existence of the devil would furnish the easiest explanation. 
But belief in his existence has no place in the general thought 
of our age. It had a fundamental place in the thought of their 
age, so far as they were brought into contact with it. Being 
there, it furnished the material out of which the doctrine of the 
atonement could most naturally construct a niche for itself. The 
form which the doctrine took was this: Because man had sinned, 
the devil had certain rights over him. If the devil should 
transcend his rights, then he would lose them altogether. He 
did transcend them when he seized the sinless Jesus. He took 
his life, and thereby lost the claim that he had over mankind in 
general. This doctrine was presented in a realistic manner. 
The body of Christ was represented as the bait; the divinity 
concealed within was, as it were, the hook. The devil, seizing 
the bait, was caught through his own greediness. 

Do not think that I have been reporting an obscure heresy. 
So orthodox an authority as Saint Augustine could state sub- 
stantially this doctrine, and add: “This is what we call being 
justified by the blood of Christ.” It will be obvious, however, 
to what a low grade of social organization this view corre- 


sponded. The conditions are like those of a fairy tale; or those 
30 
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of some popular play, in which laws are invented to meet the 
needs of the plot. In spite of the experience of ages, the idea of 
the empire of the world had not yet dominated the thoughts of 
men. ‘The kingdom of God and that of the devil were contigu- 
ous. The devil had certain rights as against God, who found it 
best, all things considered, to respect legal formalities in dealing 
with him. 

At last, the inmost thought of man did become dominated 
by the imperial idea. This was the last province which the em- 
pire had to subjugate. The doctrine of the atonement had to 
change its resting place and make a nest for itself under the caves 
of the capitol of the world. This new thought reached its cul- 
mination in the mind of Anselm. The conception held by him 
of the glory of God, the Emperor of the universe which existed 
for this glory, was really sublime. The devil had slunk away 
to his proper insignificance. Sin was simply dishonor to God, or 
what would be such dishonor if it were not for the tremendous 
penalty which follows it. If this penalty should be remitted, the 
divine honor could be retained only by means of an adequate 
atonement. “If one should bid you look in a certain direction, 
and God should bid you look in another,” Anselm asked, “ would 
it not be better that the universe should perish than that you 
should disobey God?” The atonement, therefore, must be the 
offering of something worth more than the entire universe. 
Such an atonement only man requires and only a God could 
make. It must be, therefore, the work of the God-man. 

The idea upon which this view was based, that of a nation 
existing for a ruler whose private property it is, is one that, 
strange as it may appear, has taken firm hold of the minds of 
men. We fecl its power even in the democratic America of to- 
day. Another idea, however, began in time to take, by slow 
degrees, a place by the side of this. It was the idea of the nation 
as an end in itself, and of the ruler as existing for it. This form 
of political thought could not fail, in time, to reflect itself in 
theologic thought; and the doctrine of the atonement had to 
construct a place for itself in this. It was naturally a publicist 
who re-shaped the doctrine to meet this changing spirit of the 
time. In the thought of Grotius it was no longer the honor of 
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God that needed to be satisfied. The law took the placc that the 
emperor of tle universe had held. The dignity, and thereby the 
authority, of the law needed to be maintained, else tlic state would 
fall into confusion. The majesty of the law was upheld by the 
penalty which the God-man suffered in the place of man. [Tis 
suffering was accepted as a satisfaction for the sins of all who 
would avail themselves of it, because through this suffering the 
dignity of the law had been recognized and honored. 

The substitution, in the doctrine of the atonement, of the 
idea of law for that of an absolute personal ruler'was a great step 
toward the recognition of the democratic principle of government. 
The idea of the majesty of the law is intermediate between that 
of the personal sovereign and that of a government which is 
purely for the good of the governed. Further, when Grotius 
wrote, metapliysical entities and legal fictions had full recognition. 
The question soon began to press, How is tle majesty of the law 
vindicated by the punishment of the innocent instead of the 
guilty ? Instead of winning reverence, would not the law thereby 
win contempt for itself? Turther, simple and naturalistic habits 
of thought are taking the place of the formal and the artificial. 
All these tendencies have done much to lessen the influence of 
the unjust and somewhat theatrical scheme of Grotius. To-day 
many theologians are trying to re-shape the doctrine of the 
atonement in such a way as to make it conform to the current 
methods of thought and feeling. They seek, for the most part, to 
unite the appearance of a “scheme of salvation” with the natu- 
ralness and freedom which mark so largely the thought of the 
age. This attempt to unite two incompatible elements must 
necessarily end in failure. 

By the single example which has been considered, I have 
tried to illustrate the manner in which the comparative simplicity 
of the primitive christian teaching assumed the claborate forms 
which loom up so portentously in the history of the church, and 
how the same influences which produced these dogmas tend at 
last to bring about their dissolution. In particular I have wished 
to illustrate the manner in which the ideals that control the poli- 
tics of the world, sooner or later make their influence felt in 
men’s notions of the celestial government. The tendency of our 
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age is on the whole democratic and humanitarian. Much of the 
theology of the church was the direct product of aristocratic and 
monarchical ideas. Such theology could not, by any possibility, 
have been constructed in our days. It cannot indefinitely hold 
its own in the presence of the influences by which it is sur- 
rounded, any more than an iceberg can float indefinitely in 
southern seas. These humanitarian and democratic tendencies 
have not wholly mastered the political structure in any nation; 
still less have they had free sweep in the theology of the time. 


There are quarters, indeed, in which their influence is as yet 
hardly felt. So far as we can judge from the history of the past, 
these humanitarian tendencies will gain, however slowly, in 


strength and in extent. The history of the past teaches no less 
clearly that the theology of the church will yield more and more 
to these influences, until it shall become as simple and as natural 
as scientific thought, and as humane as tle most philanthropic 
social ideal. 

C. C. EVERETT. 
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THIs article is only an interrogation point. I am to ask a 
question; others are to answer it. Iam to present a problem; 
others are to solve it—if they can. Such is the task assigned me 
by the editor of the Forum. 

No matter what my opinion is, for the present. The reader is 
not expected to care. I do not mean to reveal it. I may, how- 
ever, do so quite inadvertently. Perhaps I shall find it no easy 
thing to keep it from peeping out somewhere between the lines. 
For of course I have one. I am not the “ intelligent juror” who 
has not heard of the case. And, having studied it for several 
years, I cannot claim to be entirely free from bias. Should I 
claim to be, the reader might justly question my competence 
to form an opinion on any subject. But I can say—and this 
is all the reader need care about—that I have no opinion which 
I am not ready to revise or to reject altogether for a suffi- 
cient reason. Neither am I like the old Seotchman who said: 
“T am open to conviction, but where is the man that can con- 
vince me?”” Iam not able to understand how any man should 
care to hold or defend any opinion that is not true. Since the 
truth is the only reality, he who seeks or cherishes anything else 
is only storing up disappointment for himself. 

So much it seems needful for ine to say. Not that Iam 
egotistical enough to imagine that my unsupported opinion is so 
important as to concern any one; but because my point of view, 
and the spirit in which I enter on my task, may greatly concern 
all those who beccme interested in this discussion. It is import- 
ant that the reader should know that I am not an interested ad- 
vocate, and that I will join him in being grateful to any one who 


shall prove to be wise enough satisfactorily to scttle the problem 
that is to be raised. This problem concerns both the reality and 
the nature of certain alleged facts that are usually associated 
with, or that pass under the name of, Spiritualism. 
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The Spiritualists make two claims that need to be noted, only 
in order that their real position may be understood, and that the 
situation may be stated as fairly as possible. 

In the first place, they say that though there has been an ex- 
traordinary and wide-spread development of these phenomena in 
the modern world, they are no new thing, and so are not out of 
keeping with what has occurred in the past history of mankind. 
Intelligent and credible witnesses, they claim, have reported sim- 
ilar happenings in every age. And, in spite of misreports and 
exaggerations, they further claim that their stories are so in line 
with their own experiences as to make the belief entirely reason- 
able that there are grains of truth in the bushels of chaff. For 
example, concerning the story of the resurrection of Jesus, few 
of them would believe that the body which was crucified ever 
lived again. They would say that a spiritual reappearance is 
a more rational explanation than, on tlie one hand, that the 
disciples lied, or, on the other, that the story sprang up out of 
nothing at all. And then they point to such well-attested reports 
as those of the extraordinary happenings -in the house of the 
Wesleys in England, and in that of Dr. Phelps in Connecticut. 

In the second place, they resent the charge that they believe 
in the supernatural or the miraculous. They say that if these 
things occur at all, they are a part of the natural order; and that 
they are none the less so because the persons who are the agents 
and actors in them are invisible to ordinary human sight. So 
much in order fairly to set forth the situation. And now I 
must ask the reader’s patience for even a little longer, while I 
make a few more preliminary points. 

As to my reasons for looking into this subject. A minister 
is expected to be able to help his parishioners in their practical 
difficulties; and as hundreds of people have applied to me for 
advice in these matters, I have felt that I ought to have an 
opinion for them and not merely a prejudice. Then, while I 
have always hoped for a future life, and while I have felt the 
force of ull the arguments so often presented, I have been com- 
pelled to confess that these arguments fell short of demonstra- 
tion; and I have been willing to exchange a hope for a demon- 
stration, provided such a thing were possible. In the third 
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place, I have felt that Spiritualism is cither a grand truth ora 
most lamentable delusion; and for the sake of the vast inter- 
ests involved, and of tlie thousands who looked to it for light, it 
has seemed to me that the problem ought to be competently 
investigated. I agreed with Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in saying that it was a scandal to the scientific world that 
so grave and so important a matter should go so long without 
any adequate explanation. 

Then, though many had claimed to investigate, and had de- 
clared the whole matter only fraud and humbug, I had to re- 
member some things. First, that hypnotism had been examined 
by a scientific commission and gravely pronounced only charla- 
tanry and delusion; while to-day it is universally accepted, and 
is used by the regular faculty in the treatment of disease. Sec- 
ondly, that clairvoyance was once only scouted; while now most 
competent investigators are compelled to admit that such a thing 
does really exist. Thirdly, that mind-reading or telepathy was 
at first declared to be impossible; but that to-day it seems to be 
the only way of explaining certain things that do actually occur. 

And then, long study had driven me to the conclusion that, 
in a universe the size of this, a modest scientific man will hesi- 
tate about declaring as to what is or what is not impossible. 
The world is perhaps a little too free with its theories as to what 
can happen and what cannot happen. Not long ago a workman 
in a New York factory came to the overseer with a strange story 
as to the behavior of the steam in a certain part of the works. 
The overseer, who had made steam his life-long study, declared 
that the thing was impossible; steam could not act in that way. 
But investigation proved that the “impossible” was taking 
place; and the result was a new invention, more knowledge of 
steam, and an increase in the modesty of the overseer. It is 
only the traditional court pettifogger who any longer “ denies the 
fact.” If it be a fact, then room must be made for it somewhere, 
however long the explanation of it may have to wait. 

I have always tried, then, first to see if I could find any 
facts. I havea horror of being fooled. I have studied sleight 
of hand, and tried to find out the limits and possibilities of trick- 
ery. I have, in all directions, wanted the truth and only the 
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truth. {hold that the “scientific method” is the only method 
of knowledge, and that it can be applied successfully to any- 
thing that is real, and with which we really come in contact. I 
may hope a thousand things; I may believe that many things are 
probable; but I have never claimed t& know anything that could 
not be demonstrated as true. 

In my investigations I have ruthlessly set aside everything 
that has seemed to occur where the conditions were such that 
I could not feel sure of my facts. And when I have had the 
surest grip on a fact, in reasoning upon it I have rigidly tried 
to explain it in accordance with known laws and forces. It 
is only when all my knowledge of accepted theories and forces 
failed to help me to asolution, that I have set the fact aside 
until some wiser man could tell me what it meant. A study like 
this, extending over a period of at least a dozen years, has left 
me where [I am to-day. I am in possession of quite a large body 
of apparent facts that I do not know what to do with. The gen- 
erally-recognized scientific order of the world has no place for 
them; I therefore bring them into the open air of the Forum 
to see if any one is wise enough to tell what they mean. [lave 
they any bearing on the nature and destiny of man? Do they 
require for explanation the agency of invisible intelligences? 
Or, can they be referred to the working of embodied minds? 

That certain things to me inexplicable have occurred, I be- 
lieve. The negative opinion of some one with whom no such 
things have occurred, will not satisfy me. Some of those who 
know the least about such matters will doubtless inform me that 
I have been deluded, and that my supposed facis are not facts 
at all. But so long as they do not know the care I have taken, 
nor the circumstances, and are ignorant of how many times I 
have repeated the same experiment, this proposed explanation 
will hardly satisfy me. Neither will it be quite enough to tell 
me how a similar thing may be done under other conditions. I 
know all this already, but this knowledge has no bearing on 
my particular series of facts. 

After so much preliminary—none of which, under the cir- 
cumstances, seems to me uncalled for—I am ready to submit 
some specimens of those things that constitute my problem. 
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They can be only specimens, for a detailed account of cven 
half of those I have laid by would stretch to the limits of a book. 

Though all that has ever been claimed as truc, under the 
general heads of hypnotism, clairvoyance, clairaudience, and tel- 
epathy, should be proved to be true beyond all questiof, it is of 
course apparent that all of them together would still fall far 
short of proving the spiritualistic claim. For this claim is 
nothing less than that those we call dead are still alive, and that, 
at certain times and under certain conditions, they both can and 
do communicate with persons still in the ordinary body. 

And yet, as the very first point in my problem, I wish to 
submit a case that I suppose falls under the head of telepathy. 
Out of many I choose this, for the following reasons: It is un- 
questionably true. Names, dates, and all details are accessible. 
The distance across which the line of communication stretched 
was enormous. The fact was not expected, and could not have 
been anticipated. No ordinary method of communication, not 
even the telegraph, was possible. It is not different in kind 
from a thousand others; but, like a taller mountain among its 
fellows, it stands out with peculiar distinctness as a remarkable 
specimen of its kind. 

A merchant ship, bound for New York, was on her home- 
ward voyage. She was in the Indian Ocean. The captain was 
engaged to be married toa lady living in New England. One 
day, early in the afternoon, he came, pale and excited, to one of 
his mates and exclaimed: “Tom, Kate has just died! I have 
seen her die!” The mate looked at him in amazement, not 
knowing what to make of such talk. But the captain went on 
and described the whole secene—the room, her appearance, how 
she died, and all the circumstances. So real was it to him, and 
such was the effect on him of his grief that, for two or three 
weeks, he was carefully watclied lest he should do violence to 
himself. It was more than 150 days before the ship reached her 
harbor. During all this time no news was received from home. 
But when at last the ship arrived at New York, it was found that 
Kate did die at the time and under the circumstances seen and 
described by the captain off the coast of India. 

This is only one case out of hundreds. What does it mean? 
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Coincidence? Just happened so? This might be said of one 
casc; but a hundred of such coincidences become inexplicable. 
Did some invisible intelligence convey the news? Did he really 
see her? Or did she, in that hour, reach out with such a longing 
that she touched Te half-way seen the world? 

Now, thougl: this may fall far short of the spiritualistic claim, 
does it not suggest something strange and gencrally unrecog- 
nized as to the nature and power of mind? If mind can, under 
any conditions, or however rarely, assert such a semi-independ- 
ence of tle body and of the ordinary methods of communication, 
may it not be able to go alone? I do not say or think that such 
a supposition is proved by a case like this; ‘bu t is it not at least 
suggested? When the Second Adventist told Emerson that 
the world was coming to an end, he calmly replied: “ Well, I 
think I can get along without it.” Do not cases like the above 
at least start the surmise as to whether these souls of ours are 


get along without it” ? 


a“ 


not such as to be able to 

I pass now to such phenomena as are usually classed under 
the head of Spiritualism. I shall avoid the use of the word so 
far 2s possible, for the reason that it assumes an explanation; 
and it is an explanation of which Iam still in search. I shall 
present specimens of three different classes of manifestations. 

1. And first, I note some of such as are usually spoken of as 
“physical,” though I have never seen any that were purely phy- 
sical, for the intelligence of somebody has always been mixed 
with them. These physical experiments are justly regarded 
with more suspicion than are those of the higher order, because 
the opportunities for trickery are great, and they seem to be 
more nearly on a level with the work of the prestigiator. But 
the conditions, the time, the place, and onc’s capacity as an 
observer must be taken into account. Surely it is possible, at 
least in some cases, for onc to know what really happens. I will 
instance a few cases, and the reader must judge. 

I went to the house of a woman in New York. She was nota 
professional. We had never secn cach other before. We took 
seats in the — for a talk, I not looking for any manifestation. 
Raps began. I do not say whether they were really where they 
seemed to be or not; I know right well that the judgment 1s 
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subject to illusion through the senses. But I was told a “spirit 
friend” was present; and soon the name, time and place of death, 
cte., were given me. It was the name of a friend I had once 
known intimately. But twenty years had passed since the old 
intimacy; she had lived in another State; I am certain that she 
and the psychic had never known or even heard of cach other. 
She had died within a few months. 

I have had several experiences that have demonstrated to me 
that physical objects are sometimes moved in a way that cannot 
be accounted for by any muscular power, or by any mere physical 
force with the workings of which I am acquainted. I was sit- 
ting one evening at the house of’‘a friend, a lady whom I had 
known for cight or ten years. Neither she nor her husband was 
a Spiritualist; but that which, for want of a better name, we call 
psychic force, was sometimes manifested in her presence. Both 
she and her husband were simply inquirers, as I was. At the 
end of the evening I rose to gv. Many inexplicable things had 
already occurred. Then I thought I would try a simple experi- 
ment. She and I stood at opposite sides of the table at which 
we had been sitting. Both of us having placed the tips of 
our fingers lightly on the top of the table, I spoke, as if address- 
ing some unseen force connected with the table, and said: ‘“ Now 
I must go; will you not accompany me to the door?” The 
door was ten or fifteen feet distant and was closed. The table 
started. It had no casters, and in order to make it move as it 
did we should have had to go behind and to push it. As a 
matter of fact, we led it, while it accompanied us all the way and 
struck against the door with considerable foree. I then lifted it 
and carried it back into the middle of the room. My friend then 
stood at the end of it opposite to me, while I stood ut some dis- 
tance away, between it and the door. I addressed it again, as 
though talking to an intelligent being, and said: “ Will you not 
lift for me the other end of the table?” My friend stood with 
only the tips of her fingers touching the upper side of the table 
near the end. Immediately the end of the table next to her was 
lifted into the air, and the table went through a motion as if 
bowing to me, bending over as far as her arms could reach. 
In this case, I might have been suspicious of some possible 
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triel, but for two considerations, First, I knew and trusted ny 
friend; secondly, | could plainly see the hands, and knew that 
the thumbs were not under the edge of the table, Desides, 1 lad 
learned before, under other conditions, that this power of moving 
physical objects did exist, 

[add one more experiment of my own, I sat one day ina 
heavy stuffed arm-chair, ‘lhe psychic sat beside me, and laying 
his hand on the back of the chair, gradually raised it. Immedi- 
ately I felt and saw myself, chair and all, lifted into the air at 
least one foot from the floor, There was no uneven motion im- 
plying any sense of effort on the part of the lifting force; and 
I was gently lowered again to the carpet. This was in broad 
light, in a hotel parlor, and in presence of a keen-eyed lawyer 
friend. I could plainly watch the whole thing. No man living 
could have lifted me in such a position, and besides, I saw that 
the psychic made not the slightest apparent effort. Nor was 
there any machinery or preparation of any kind. My compan- 
ion, the lawyer, on going away, speaking in reference to the 
whole sitting, said: “I’ve seen enough evidence to hang every 
man in the State—enough to prove anything excepting this!” 

Prof. Crookes, of London, relates having seen and heard an 
accordion played on while it was inclosed in a wire net-work 
and not touched by any visible hand. I have seen an approach 
to the same thing. In daylight, I have seen a man hold an 
accordion in the air not more than three feet away from me. 
Ile held it by one hand, grasping the side opposite to that on 
which the keys were fixed. In this position, it, or something, 
played long tunes, the side containing the keys being pushed in 
and drawn out without any contact that I could see. I then said: 
“Will it not play for me?” The reply was: “I don’t know; 
you can try it.” I then took the accordion in my hands. There 
was no music; but what did occur was quite as inexplicable to 
me, and quite as convincing as a display of some kind of power. 
[ know not how to express it, except by saying that the accordion 
was scized as if by some once trying to take it away from me. To 
test this power, I grasped the instrument with both hands. The 
struggle was as real as though my antagonist were anothcr man. 
I succeeded in keeping it, but only by the most strenuous effort. 
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On another eecasion | was sitting with a “medium,” I was 
too far away for him to reach me, eyen had he tried; which 
he did not do, for he sat perfeatly quiet, My knees were 
not under the table, but were where I could see them plainly, 
Suddenly my right knee was grasped as by a hand, It was a 
lirm grip, I could feel the print and pressure of all the fingers, 
[ said not a word of the strange sensation, but quietly put my 
right hand down and clasped my knee, in order to see if I could 
feel anything on my hand, At once I felt what seemed like the 
inost delicate finger tips playing over my own fingers and gradu- 
ally rising in their touches toward my wrist. When this was 
reached, I felt a series of clear, distinct, and definite pats, as 
though made by a hand of fleshy vigor. I made no motion to 
indicate what was going on, and said not a word until the sensa- 
tion lad passed. All this while I was carefully watching my 
hand, for it was plain daylight and all was in full view; but I 
saw nothing. 

If anybody will explain these things I shall be very grateful, 
whether the explanation take me to another world or leave me 
in this one. 

I should like merely to suggest that, so far as we know, thie 
only force that under any circumstances ever opposes or over- 
comes the force of gravity, is will force, or some power-under tlie 
direction of intelligent will. If, therefore, a single pin’s weight 
of matter is ever moved contrary to the natural pull of gravity, 
and the motion is not explainable by any of the known forces of 
nature, we must in its presence regard ourselves as standing on 
the border line of some undiscovered power. If the significance 
of such a fact is once appreciated, people will hardly sneer at such 
things as unworthy, undignified, or of no account even if true. 

And when people ask me why this, and why that, and why 
not something else, if anything at all is going to happen, I havea 
ready reply. The three great questions that the world is always 
asking are ‘‘ What,” “ How,” and “Why.” Thus, science be- 
gins with What; this is observation of facts, the first step in 
rational inquiry. Some of the world’s Hows we can answer; 
this is the region of methods and laws. But Why is a ques- 
tion that very few people are ever able to answer in regard 
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to anything. Itis wiser then to begin with the What, and we 
should be thankful if we can get as far as the How. Until lL 
know more about these, I will let the Why rest. 

2. Ia the second place, I will cite some cxamples of ‘psychic 


power more exclusively mental. Ilere I am bewildered with 
the mass of material. I confine myself, at present, to a certain 
class of cases—those in which I have been told things which I 
knew, but which I know the psychic did not know. Such in- 
stances have been so numerous in my experience that, like the 
telephone and telegraph, they have become almost commonplace. 
Of course they may be mind-reading—if some one will only tell 
me what mind-reading is. Since this may be telepathy, I must 
be brief with them, as I have more important cases still to relate. 

The first time I was ever in the presence of a particular 
psychic, she went into a trance. She had never seen, and so far 
as I know had never had any way of hearing of, my father, 
who had died some years previously. When I was a boy he 
always called me by a special name that was never used by any 
other member of the family. In later years he hardly ever used 
it. But the entranced psychic said: “Anold gentleman is here”’; 
and she described certain very marked peculiarities. Then she 
added: “Ile says he is your father, and he calls you ,” using 
this old childhood name of mine. 

On another occasion a friend went to the same psychic, taking 
an unmarked lock of my hair inan envelope. This envelope was 
put into her hand after she had become entranced. She not 
only at once told my name, but also details of many occurrences 
that had taken place in my study—things that were said and 
done, the peculiar way in which the lock of hair was cut off, and 
the like. Nothing whatever had been said about me, and there 
was nothing that, in the mind of the psychic, could have associated 
the visitor with me. 

One case more only will I mention under this head. A most 
intimate friend of my youth had recently died. She had lived 
in another State, and the psychic did not know that such a per- 
son had ever existed. We were sitting alone when this old friend 
announced her presence. It was in this way: A letter of two 
pages was automatically written, addressed to me. I thought to 
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myself as I read it—I did not speak—* Were it possible, I should 
feel sure she had written this.” I then said, as though speaking 
to her: “‘ Will you not give me your name?” It was given, both 
maiden and married name. I then began a conversation lasting 
over an hour, which seemed as real as any I ever have with my 
friends. She told me of her children, of her sisters. We talked 
over the events of boyhood and girlhood. I asked her if she 
remembered a book we used to read together, and she gave me 
the author's name. I asked again if she remembered the partic- 
ular poem we were both specially fond of, and she named it at 
once. In the letter that was written, and in much of the conver- 
sation, there were apparent hints of identity, little touches and 
peculiarities that would mean much to an acquaintance, but 
nothing to a stranger. I could not but be much impressed. 

Now, in this case, I know that the psychic never knew of this 
person’s existence, and of course not of our acquaintance. But 
I got nothing that I did not know, and sol am not sure that 
this went beyond the limits of telepathy. But, if telepathy, 
it was entirely unconscious on the psychic’s part. And in this 
case there was no trance. I could fill one number of the Forum 
with cases of this sort. I will, however, only set up an interroga- 
tion point and pass on. 

3. In the third place, I wish to offer two or three typical 
cases in which the mystery, to my mind, grows deeper still. In 
these instances the information imparted was not known, and 
could not have been known, either to the psychic or to myself, 
the only other person present. It was afterward found to be true. 
These are peculiarly interesting to me, because I do not see how 
the theory of telepathy can be so stretched as to include them. 

As in some of the cases already described, I was sitting with 
my psychic friend, who is not a professional and whose powers 
are known only to a few intimate friends. I will also say of her 
that she does not always possess the power, and has over it no 
voluntary control. She simply sits and waits, and sometimes 
something occurs and sometimes nothing. 

On one of these occasions a dead friend claimed to be pres- 
ent. She had one living sister, married and settled two hundred 
miles from Boston. After the ordinary conversation, it occurred 
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to me to attempt a little test. I had reason to suppose that, at 
the particular time, the married sister was in another town than 
that in which she resided; so the bias of my mind was in that 
way. I note this because a mind-reader could not have given 
the answer I received. I asked this supposed “spirit” friend if 
she knew where her sister was at that hour. The answer came 
that she did not; and that she had no way of knowing, any more 
than I had, unless she should go or send and find out. Then I 
said: “Can you go or send for me?’ I was told that she would 
try, and was directed to wait. For fifteen minutes everything 
was quiet. Then came a signal. I asked what it meant, and 
got the reply that it was my friend, who had returned. I said: 
“Have you found out for me?” The answer was: “ Yes; she 
is at home in her own house. She is getting ready to go out.” 

The reply was entirely contrary to my expectation, and the 
psychic knew nothing about either of the parties concerned. I 
wrote a letter at once to this sister of my dead friend, and asked 
where she was and what she was doing on this day and at this 
hour, telling her I would explain later why I wanted to know. 
In due course the answer came, saying: “I was at home on that 
particular forenoon, and at about the hour you mention I made 
a call on one of my neighbors.” 

At another sitting with the same psychic friend, again there 
purported to be present the “spirit” of a lady I had known for 
years. Her father’s family and mine had been intimate when we 
were young. If still conscious, she knew I was greatly interested 
in all that pertained to their welfare. She told me of a sister 
married and living in another State. She said: “ Mary is ina 
great deal of trouble. She is passing through the greatest sor- 
row of her life. I wish I could make her know that I care. I 
wish you would write to her.” As we talked the matter over, 
she explained it to me, telling me at first vaguely, as though 
shrinking from speaking plainly, and then more clearly, making 
me understand that the husband was the cause of her sorrow. 
I had not seen her husband more than once, and had never 
dreamed that they were not happy. And the psychic had never 
heard of any such people. In this case, also, I wrote to the lady. 
I told her I would explain afterward, but for the present asked 
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her only to let me know if she was in any special trouble; and 
provided she was, and the nature of it was such that she could 
properly do so, to tell me what it was. I received a reply, 
‘private and confidential,” confirming everything that had been 
told me in the privacy of my own study. And she closed by 
asking me to burn the letter, adding that she would not for the 
world have her husband know that she had written it. 

But one more case dare I take the space for, though the 
budget is only opened. This one did not happen to me; but it 
is so hedged about and checked off that its evidential value in a 
scientific way is absolutely perfect. The names of some of the 
parties concerned would be recognized in two hemispheres. A 
lady and gentleman visited a psychic. The gentleman was the 
lady’s brother-in-law. The lady had an aunt who was ill in a city 
two or three hundred miles away. When the psychic had become 
entranced, the lady asked her if she had any impression as to the 
condition of her aunt. The reply was, “No.” But, before the 
sitting was over, the psychic exclaimed: “ Why, your aunt is here! 
She has already passed away.” “This cannot be true,” said the 
lady; “there must be a mistake. If she had died, they would 
have telegraphed us immediately.” “ But,” the psychic insisted, 
“she is here. And she explains that she died about two o’clock 
this morning. She also says a telegram has been sent, and you 
will find it at the house on your return.” 

Here seemed a clear case for a test. So, while the lady started 
for home, her brother-in-law called at the house of a friend and 
told the story. While there, the husband came in. Having 
been away for some hours he had not heard of any telegram. 
But the friend seated himself at his desk and wrote out a careful 
account, which all three signed on the spot. When they reached 
home—two or three miles away—there was the telegram confirm- 
ing the fact and the time of the aunt’s death, precisely as the 
psychic had told them. 

Here are most wonderful facts. How shall they be accounted 
for? I have not trusted memory for these things, but have 
made careful record at the time. I know many other records 
of asimilar kind kept by others. They are kept private. Why? 
The late Rev. J. G. Wood, of England, the world-famous natu- 

31 
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ralist, once said to me: “I am glad to talk of these things to any 
one who has a right to know. But I used to call everybody 
a fool who had anything to do with them; and ”—with a smile— 
“T do not enjoy being called a fool.” 

Psychic and other societies that advertise for reports of 
strange phenomena must learn that at least a respectful treat- 
ment is to be accorded, or people will not lay bare their secret 
souls. And then, in the very nature of the case, these experi- 
ences concern matters of the most personal nature. Many of the 
most striking cases people will not make public. In some of those 
above related, I have had so to veil facts that they do not appear 
as remarkable as they really are. The whole cannot be told. 

Of course I have detailed only successful experiments. At 
many a sitting I have gotten simply nothing. Many times things 
have been told me that were not true; many times I could not 
find out whether they were true or not. Large numbers of so- 
called “mediums” are impostors, smart knaves, finding it easier 
to trick for a living than to work for it. Not only is there much 
of fraud, but there is also a large amount of self-delusion, on thie 
part both of psychics and sitters. There is no end of misinter- 
pretation of things that actually occur. They are made to mean 
all sorts of things that they need not mean atall. But all this 
ought not to lead the careful student to disregard one genuine 
fact, however small it may appear. Each case is to be taken by 
itself. Scientific men know the value of even slight things. If 
it be a fact, place must be made for it and an explanation found, 
if possible. 

When I began this article I intended to offer some carefully- 
verified cases of vision on the part of both the dying and the 
living, as well as some instances of the appearances of those 
newly dead to friends at a distance. Of the first I have seen 
some most remarkable, where the dying person, along with those 
known to be dead, suddenly recognized some one supposed to be 
still living, expressing the greatest astonishment at seeing this 
one with the others. Of the second, 1 have cases occurring in 
the experience of personal friends, which I have so carefully 
verified that I do not know how to get rid of them or to dis- 
regard them. But I must pass them by for the present. 
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I have given only selected specimens out of a large collection. 
I do not know what they mean; but I believe that the state- 
ments I have made are true. Some readers will doubtless 
sneer. Some will say “crank.” Some will think the writer 
easily “gulled.” But, if not this year, at some time, a wiser 
person will explain them. Then, if we do not know any more 
about any next world, perhaps we may have an extension of our 
knowledge about this one. It is a great universe, and a strange 
one. We are strange beings, and as yet know but little as to 
our own selves. Only the shallowest think they know it all. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 





THE FARMERS’ DEFENSIVE MOVEMENT. 


THERE is a feeling of unrest among the farmers of this coun- 
try, and they are forming local, county, State, and national asso- 
ciations, with secret work of discipline and oath-bound pledges, 
in a common effort to improve their condition. Of the 4,500,- 
000 farmers, at least one million are now thus organized, and 
the work is still going on. All of the States are represented 
in the movement, but the largest membership is in the South 
and West. Most of the recruiting has been done within the 
last three years. There were many separate and distinct bodies 
in the beginning, with different names, different methods, and 
different secret work, all, however, originating in the same 
conditions, moved by like impulses, and having the same gen- 
eral object in view. Some of those bodies have been consol- 
idated, and negotiations are now in progress looking to a gen- 
eral union of all within the current year, when it is expected 
that the membership will fall little, if any, short of 4,000,000. 

The origin of the farmers’ movement is found in the opera- 
tion of three of the most powerful and active agencies in modern 
civilization, whose work is clearly traceable in our recent history 
—railroads, middle men, and banks. 

During the progress of our last war, so much was learned 
about the management of great enterprises and the handling of 
large amounts of money, that upon its termination a spirit of 
speculation possessed the people, and among the schemes that 
found favor was the settlement of the New West by means of 
railroad extension and traffic in real-estate securities. The rapid- 
ity with which this great work was accomplished has no parallel 
in the history of settlement. A territory larger than that of the 
thirteen original States was populated in half a dozen years, and 
foundations for an enormous debt were laid. The southern 
States, a large portion of which had been devastated and their 
people left destitute, presented an inviting field for adventure. 
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Schemes for personal and corporate gain multiplied, and debts, 
private and municipal, accumulated in unprecedented volume. 
The exact proportions of the national debt had been ascertained. 
Congress declared that it should be paid in coin unless otherwise 
provided in the contract, and the government started on the road 
to resumption; contracting the volume of currency at every step, 
enhancing the value of money and securities, private as well as 
public, and lessening the value of other kinds of property; thus 
increasing the burdens of debtors and adding continuously to the 
influence and power of railroads and banks—one controlling the 
transportation of the country, the other controlling its money. 

Farmers felt the effects of these proceedings sorely, for as the 
distance between them and their commercial leaders grew greater, 
difficulties in the way of an equitable payment of their debts be- 
came more formidable. As years came and went, and as private 
mortgages and municipal bonds increased in number, it required 
more wheat, more corn, more cotton, more cattle, more swine, to 
meet maturing obligations. A debt contracted when wheat was 
high, matured when wheat was low. To illustrate: the average 
price of wheat in 1885 was lower than it had been in 40 years. 
The national debt, August 1, 1865, was nearly $2,800,000,000. 
We have been paying the principal of that debt at the rate of 
$50,000,000 a year, besides the annual interest, which, in the 
aggregate, has amounted to more than 75 per cent. of the original 
sum. Still, with all that had been paid, and—available cash in 
the treasury being reckoned—with but little more than one third 
of the original amount yet unpaid, while it would have required 
1,600,000,000 bushels of wheat, in August, 1865, to pay the whole 
debt, it would have required nearly as much, or 1,300,000,000 
bushels, to pay what remained to be paid twenty years later, after 
the principal had been reduced by more than one half, and when, 
of principal and interest, a good deal more than the whole amount 
of the original debt had been paid. 

Agriculture had made substantial progress, the cultivated 
area had been greatly enlarged, the number of farms and their 
value and product had been increased ; but estimates, based on the 
census report of 1850, show that during the 38 years following 
the railroad interest increased 1,580 per cent., and the banking 
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interest 918 per cent., while the farming interest reached only 252 
per cent. This relative falling behind is not the fruit of neglect 
on the part of the farmers, nor is it due to soil-exhaustion or un- 
favorable seasons; for methods of farm work have been greatly 


improved, vast amounts of money are invested annually in labor- 
saving implements, the fertility of the soil is well maintained, 
and crops are as heavy and of as good quality as they ever were. 
Production has been increased and cheapened on the farm as 
well as in the factory. 

Railroads had made profitable agriculture possible in the new 
States, but they and the elevators and commission merchants 
took about all the profits. They divided one haul into three 
parts, adding expense at every change. For example, grain or 
other farm produce shipped from any point in Kansas to New 
York, was billed to a “ Missouri River point ’—Kansas City, say 
—thence to Chicago, and from there to New York; a different 
freight rate ruling between each two points, and the farmer pay- 
ing tribute twice on the way, thus reducing his profit to a nomi- 
nal figure. And the power of the railroads to enforce the rule of 
exacting “all the traffic will bear,” was absolute. A case in 
point was thus treated in the “ Kansas Farmer” of July 26, 1882: 


‘* Kansas is the victim of a proposed robbery, whose extent is appalling. 
Our farmers had 1,500,000 acres of land in wheat this year, and from every 
county comes up the report of 20, 25, 30, 40, even 50, bushels per acre, of the 
best wheat ever raised. Let us put the general average at 22, and that is 
only a little better than it was in 1878, when the average was 21. That 
gives us 33,000,000 bushels for our entire crop. Ten cents a bushel on this 
is equal to $3,300,000 ; and that is precisely the sum of which eastern rail- 
road companies propose to rob the farmers of Kansas. It has been deter- 
mined by the South-western Railway Association, which includes all the 
roads leading from Chicago to Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, and 
St. Joseph, to raise the freight on wheat, after August 1, 5 cents per 100 
lbs. from all Missouri River points, making the total charge 30 cents. The 
eastern roads have united in the advance, jumping up to 27 cents from 
Chicago to the eastern markets. 30 and 27 are 57. This does not include 
any elevator charges or re-handling; it is freight simply, and charged by 
the railroad companies. Neither does it include the cost of taking the 
wheat from the farms to Kansas City. We pronounce this a most gigantic 
robbery, a proposed theft of millions of dollars from men who have suffered 
untold hardships in opening up new farms in anew country. With all the 
disadvantages of settlement in a new region, ignorance of climatic condi- 
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tions, insect ravages, spoliation of sharpers and political villains, the Kansas 
farmer has had a hard time. Now, when the darkness begins to give way, 
and the cheering prospect of better times dawns upon him, here come the 
kid-gloved autocrats of the railway and dip out of his bins 50 per cent. of 
his garnered crops. Can language describe the enormity of this outrage? 
Is it wonderful that the indignation of the people should develop into power- 
ful organizations to resist the infamy? This is not all of it. The grain 
gamblers are in the pool. They have large contracts to fill in August and 
September, and by giving notice that freights will be raised August 1, im- 
mense quantities of wheat will be hurried in to save the rise, the market 
will be glutted, prices will drop to a nominal figure, and these swindlers 
will grow fat on their purchases.” 

While railroad companies carried off farm products and 
brought back supplies, charging their own rates for the service, 
banks and money-changers lent money to the farmers at rates of 
interest far above legal rates and higher than any industry could 
afford long to pay—40 per cent., 50 per cent., often still higher, 
all along through a dozen years after the war. Vast amounts of 
money were used by the settlers, and while the fever lasted hope 
stood for the difference between reason and practice. The mone- 
tary system of the country, like the railroad system, had been 
one-sided, one party in interest controlling all charges for use; 
and there was no available remedy. With the fall in values 
of products generally, the value of a dollar in debt grew corre- 
spondingly higher, and salaries and public taxes increased every 
year. The market value of everything but dollars, bonds, and 
mortgages had fallen. Municipal and private indebtedness, for 
which counties, townships, school districts, and farms were 
mortgaged, was incurred at a time when farm products were 
much higher than they have been since. One dollar of debt 
then, is two dollars now, to the man who has to pay it with pro- 
ducts that have depreciated fifty per cent. in value. 

Add to these things the vast power of a combination among 
stock- and grain-dealers and meat-packers, beginning at Chicago, 
whereby prices of farm products were regulated, and you have the 
principal features of the situation out of which came the farmers’ 
movement. In their life and work separated, so are they in their 
business affairs. Their purchases are in small quantities usually, 
and at highest retail prices; while in business done on a large 
scale, large interests come under one management and expenses 
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are reduced to the minimum. By reason of his isolation and the 
smallness of his individual business, the farmer found himself 
paying tribute to men and corporations who had control of the 
money and the markets of the country. It was to remedy these 
wrongs, to obtain their just proportion of the profits arising from 
their labor, and to restore themselves to their normal place 
among their fellow men, that farmers began and are now conduct- 
ing the greatest revolution ever peacefully inaugurated. 

The oldest and the most perfectly organized branch of the 
farmers’ movement is the “ National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry.” At its last annual meeting in Topeka, Kansas, in 
November, 1888, 36 States reported, 30 States were represented. 
The actual membership at that time was about 125,000, though 
the exact number reported was only 109,039. During the last pre- 
ceding year, 197 local granges were organized. At the time of 
this writing, October 30, 1889, the total number of active patrons 
in the country is estimated to be about 150,000. The Grange, as 
originally organized, was based on general principles of fellowship 
and good will among agriculturists generally, but without definite 
aims. Soon after the war, President Johnson sent a man South to 
ascertain the condition of the farmers there. This was O. H. Kelly, 
an employee of the Agricultural Department. Ile was so seriously 
impressed with what he saw, that he proposed a national asso- 
ciation of farmers with branches in all parts of the country. 
Upon his return to Washington he consulted J. R. Thompson 
and W. M. Ireland, employees in other departments. They were 
both schooled in the mysteries of Masonry, and Mr. Kelly 
himself was proficient in the composition of ritualistic work. 
They then conferred with Wm. Saunders, Rev. John Trimble, 
Rey. N. B. Grush, all employed in the civil service at Washing- 
ton; and with F. M. McDowell, of Wayne, N. Y. These seven 
men met on the 4th day of December, 1867, in the office of Wm. 
Saunders, and organized the National Grange, with Saunders as 
master, Thompson as lecturer, Ireland as treasurer, and Kelly as 
secretary. The other offices were not filled then. Miss Carrie A. 
Hall, of Minnesota, proposed the admission of women on equal 
terms with men, and they have been so admitted ever since. 
Membership was open to all persons “ interested in agricultural 
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pursuits.” This was sufficiently indefinite to admit a great many 
objectionable persons; and in February, 1874, at St. Louis, Mo., 
the National Grange, with 32 States represented, and reporting 
over 20,000 subordinate granges with an aggregate membership 
of 800,000, adopted a “declaration of purposes,” restricting 
membership to persons actually engaged in practical agriculture, 
and such other persons as are in active sympathy with agricul- 
tural interests, as rural mechanics and editors of farm journals. 

In the declaration of purposes, the general object of the order 
is stated to be “to labor for the good of our order, our country, 
and mankind.” The specific objects are thus stated: 


‘* To develop a better and higher manhood and womanhood among our- 
selves. To enhance the comforts and attractions of our homes, and to 
strengthen our attachment to our pursuits. To foster mutual understand- 
ing and co-operation. To maintain inviolate our laws, to emulate each 
other in labor, to hasten the good time coming. To reduce our expenses, 
both individual and corporate. To buy less and produce more, in order to 
make our farms self-sustaining. To diversify our crops, and crop no more 
than we can cultivate. To condense the weight of our exports, selling less 
in the bushel, and more on hoof and in fleece; less in lint, and more in 
warp and woof. Tosystemize our work, and tocalculate intelligently on 
probabilities, To discountenance the credit system, the mortgage system, 
the fashion system, and every other system tending to prodigality and 
bankruptcy. We propose meeting together, talking together, working 
together, buying together, selling together, and, in general, acting together 
for our mutual protection and advancement, as occasion may require.” 


Litigation is to be avoided “as much as possible,” to be superseded 
by “arbitration in the Grange.” 


‘* We shall earnestly endeavor to suppress personal, local, sectional, and 
national prejudices, all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish ambition. ... We 
desire to bring producers and consumers, farmers and manufacturers, into 
the most direct and friendly relations possible. Hence we must dispense 
with a surplus of middle men—not that we are unfriendly to them, but we 
do not need them. Their surplus and their exactions diminish our profits. 
We wage no aggressive warfare against any other interests whatever. 
. . . In our noble order there is no communism, no agrarianism. We 
are not enemies to capital, but we oppose the tyranny of monopolies. We 
are opposed to excessive salaries, high rates of interest, and exorbitant per 
cent, profits in trade. We desire only self-protection, and the protection of 
every true interest of our land by legitimate transactions, legitimate trade, 
and legitimate profits.” 


‘cdueation and industrial training are advocated, and it is 
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‘emphatically and sincerely ” asserted that “the Grange is not a 
political or party organization.” Finally, “it shall be an abiding 
principle with us to relieve any of our oppressed and suffering 
brotherhood by any means at our command.” The last purpose 
enumerated is “to inculcate a proper appreciation of the abilities 
and sphere of woman.” 

That declaration of purposes is the Grange platform, and there 
is nothing in it which is not found either in the same or in differ- 
ent words in the platform of every one of the farmers’ associations 
which have been formed since. But the Grange is a very differ- 
ent sort of body from what it was when that platform was 
adopted. Then it was an overgrown, unwieldy admixture of dis- 


cordant elements. Time, experience, discipline, and trial purged 


it. The ranks were thinned rapidly, and during a dozen years 
after the St. Louis meeting the membership fell off to a small 
number of devoted men and women, the seed of the order; but 
now it is growing steadily and healthfully. A Grange neighbor- 
hood in any part of the country testifies to the educational ad- 
vantages of the order, and the proceedings of State and national 
Granges show the foot-prints of strong men and women. 

During the dark years of the Grange, other associations of 
farmers were formed, based on the same principles and having the 
same general objects in view. The first of these which remained 
and grew was the “ Farmers’ Alliance,’ which was organized at 
Poolville, Parker County, Texas, July 28, 1879, with W. T. 
Baggett as leading worker. He had effected an association of 
the same name in Lampasas County, same State, in 1875, but it 
was for local rather than general purposes. It was a combina- 
tion of farmers against land and cattle speculators. Removing to 
Parker County, Mr. Baggett set about organizing farmers for 
general and permanent purposes. Everything of a partisan nat- 
ure was cast aside, and the Farmers’ Alliance, like the Grange, 
started as a purely non-partisan body, its functions educational, 
and its field of operations limited only by the boundaries of 
human exertion. It began with the following declaration of 
principles : 


‘*1. To labor for the education of the agricultural classes in the science 
of economical government, in a strictly non-partisan spirit, 2. To develop 
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a better state mentally, morally, socially, and financially. 38. To create a 
better understanding for sustaining civil officers in maintaining law and 
order, 4. Constantly to strive to secure entire harmony and good will 
among all mankind, and brotherly love among ourselves. 5. To suppress 
personal, local, sectional, and national prejudices, all unhealthy rivalry, 
and all selfish ambition.” 

To these were added later the following: 


‘To indorse the motto, ‘In things essential, unity ; and inall things, 
charity.’ The brightest jewels which it garners are the tears of widows 
and orphans; and its imperative commands are to visit the homes where 
lacerated hearts are bleeding ; to assuage the sufferings of a brother ora 
sister ; to bury the dead; to care for the widows and educate the orphans; 
to exercise charity toward offenders ; to construe words and deeds in their 
most favorable light, granting honesty of purpose and good intentions to 
others ; and to protect the principles of the Alliance unto death. Its laws 
are reason and equity, its cardinal doctrines inspire purity of thought and 
life, and its intentions are ‘ peace on earth and good-will toward men.’ ” 

The Farmers’ Alliance was chartered according to law in 
October, 1880, and the work was pushed into other counties. 
In February, 1882, the State Alliance was organized, and mem- 
bership was limited to white persons. Eighty-four counties were 
represented at the State meeting in August, 1886. 

On recommendation of C. W. McCune, President of the Texas 
State Alliance, a meeting was called at Waco, on the 17th day 
of January, 1887, for the purpose of effecting a union with the 
“ Farmers’ Union,” an association of Louisiana farmers which had 
been begun for similar purposes at Antioch Church, March 10, 
1886. Delegates, duly commissioned, were present from both 
bodies, and the union was effected; the new organization taking 
the name of the “ Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union of 
America,” with C. W. McCune at the head. Organizers and 
lecturers were sent into other States, and through their efforts 
the order spread rapidly in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. Invitations were addressed to the officers of the “Agri- 


cultural Wheel” (a similar organization, begun with seven mem- 
bers, W. W. Tedford in the lead, at the town of Des Are, Prairie 
County, Arkansas, February 15, 1882, and which had extended 
into Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee), to meet with delegates 
from the Farmers’ Alliance and Co-operative Union at Shreve- 
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port, La., October 12, 1887, for the purpose of forming a union 
of all the farmers’ associations then operating in the southern 
States. The meeting was held at the appointed time and place, 
and the union was provided for; Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Kansas being present and participating. 
President McCune, in his address, said: “It seems to be an ad- 
mitted fact that organization is the only hope of the farmer.” 
The Farmers’ Alliance and the Agricultural Wheel had each a 
national organization before their union, which was practically 
completed at Meridian, Miss., December 5 to 8, 1888, under the 
name of the “ Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union of America.” The 
terms of union were submitted to the local subdivisions of the 
orders interested, with the recommendation that they be ratified. 
When all have agreed, proclamation will be made announcing 
the consolidation and the name. 

In the mean time an effort is being made to effect a union with 
an association of farmers in the north-western States known as 
the “‘ National Farmers’ Alliance,” a similar organization operat- 
ing in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri. The National Farmers’ Alliance came 
from a local effort in Cook County, Illinois, in the spring of 
1877, under the leadership of Milton George, editor of the 
“Western Rural,” an agricultural paper published at Chicago. 
In October, 1880, about 500 Farmers’ Alliance delegates, and 
others interested, assembled in Farwell Hall, Chicago, and the 
National Farmers’ Alliance was organized. The following States 
were represented: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Texas. Mr. George was so much interested in 
the movement that he bore the expenses of the convention him- 
self. The object was declared to be: 

‘* To unite the farmers of the United States for their protection against 
class legislation, the encroachments of concentrated capital, and the tyranny 
of monopoly ; to provide against being imposed upon by swindlers, and 
swindling advertisements in the public prints ; to oppose, in our respective 
political parties, the election of any candidate to office, State or national, 


who is not thoroughly in sympathy with the farmers’ interests ; to de- 
mand that the existing political parties shall nominate farmers, or those 
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who are in sympathy with them, for all offices within the gift of the 


people; and to do anything, in a legitimate manner, that may serve to 
benefit the producer.” 


It was intended, in the beginning, to have this organization 
operate openly, for it seemed wise, in the opinion of the origin- 
ators, that all bodies which discuss public measures should be 
open to the people. That was afterward changed; and now this, 
like all the other branches of the farmers’ movement, has its 
ritual and secret work. The membership of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance is now little if at all short of 400,000, and is spreading. 

The “ Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association” originated in 
southern Illinois, in 1887. Its membership increased rapidly, so 
that in the spring of 1888 it was able to establish or control 
separate business agencies. It is represented in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas. It is included in the general call for a 
meeting of delegates from all the farmers’ associations in the coun- 
try, to be held at St. Louis, Mo., December 4, 1889, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them into one great body under a national head. 

The object of ull these separate associations of farmers, though 
stated differently, is substantially the same; and that is true of 
their methods and their principles. Among the conspicuous 
features of the movement in general, three are particularly worthy 
of notice: 1, the reasons assigned for the movement; 2, the 
national loyalty of the membership; 3, the moral tone of its 
official literature. 

Among the things already done by the farmers through the 
agency of their union, is the establishment of local and State ex- 
changes for the transaction of business without the use of the 
middle men. It is proposed, as soon as the final national union 
shall be perfected, to establish a national business exchange. 
The great object of bringing the producer and the consumer 
close together will then have been accomplished fully and finally. 


W. A. PEFFER. 





